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Our New Dress 


We start in the new year under 
the new management. with a brand 
new dress and a nice new set of good 
resolutions. Naturally we want to 
brag a bit about them, now while the 
dress is still unworn, and before the 
resolutions have fallen by the way 
and been ground into the pavement. 
The type we have adopted for the 
body of the magazine is of larger, 
clearer face than formerly and those 
of our subscribers who have been 
reading THE INDEPENDENT for 65 
years—we have several such on our 
list—will doubtless regard the 
change as made for their especial 
benefit, but we hope also that our 
younger and more recent friends 
will find the new typography more 
attractive than the old. At the same 
time by putting the shorter articles 
in smaller type, tho not smaller than 
that used for the main part of some 
of our most highly esteemed con- 
temporaries, we have virtually en- 
larged the magazine. 

Some minor improvements may 
also be noted; for example, each leaf 
bears the name of THE INDEPENDENT, 
the title of the article and the date 
of the issue. We have severai times 
received letters from our subscribers 
asking for such identification marks 
to aid them in filing their clippings. 
Few magazines are so apt to be torn 
up after reading as THE INDEPEN- 


DENT, sometimes no doubt in anger 
at some obnoxious expression of opin- 
ion, but more often because some 
article is thought worth preserving 
and putting where it will be handy. 
We don’t mind that. If we are found 
more useful in pieces than intact, so 
be it. We aim to give every week at 
least one thoro and authoritative ar- 
ticle, often of considerable length, 
the piéce de resistance of the meal 
so to speak; such an article for ex- 
ample as the analysis of the opera- 
tion of the stock exchange in last 
week’s issue or Professor Fisher’s 
novel monetary proposal in this. 
These articles may be and we hope 
will be skipped by all who have no 
interest in either stocks or money 
for among the fifty or more other 
topics treated in the same issue they 
will surely find something worth 
while to them. 

In order to secure a greater va- 
riety and to touch life at more points 
we are making a change in the form 
of our old department, “The Survey 
of the World,” tho we retain the 
name because we hope to justify it 
more fully than in the past. 

A mere chronicle of the conspicu- 
ous events of the week in such a con- 
densed form and without comment is 
more suited for reference than read- 
ing and it has become less necessary 
in recent years when all country 
papers have a good news service and 
the rural free delivery has brought 
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the daily to the door of the farm- 
house. 


At the same time our old “Sur- 
vey” like the newspapers has been 
chiefly confined to political happen- 
ings which after all are not the 
whole of life, and often indeed are 
comparatively unimportant. The new 
“Survey” will aim to include a wider 
range of topics, scientific discoveries, 
new inventions, feats of engineering, 
industrial achievements, works of 
art, advances in agriculture, re- 
ligious movements, improved meth- 
ods in household and municipal 
economics; in short, whatever 
may serve to illustrate the course 
of human progress here and 
abroad. To carry out our plan to 
make this department varied and 
vital the coéperation of a large num- 
ber of contributors will be required 
and we appeal to our readers to as- 
sist us either by articles or by the sug- 
gestion of topics which they would 
like to hear about. Contributions 
should be from one hundred to three 
hundred words in length and if ac- 
companied by a good photograph or 
sketch the chances of acceptance are 
much increased. Illustrations will be 
used in THE INDEPENDENT more fre- 
quently than formerly, illustrations, 
we say, for we shall try in the future 
as in the past to resist the tempta- 
tion to fill up our pages with mere 
pictures which have nothing to say 
and nothing to do. 


The editorials which have always 
been the leading feature of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT will now be made lead- 
ing in the literal sense. Doubtless 
here the reader will find some things 
he does not agree with; at least we 
hope so, otherwise we should feel 
that we were wasting our ink. THE 
INDEPENDENT was_ founded _ to 
espouse the most unpopular reform 
of the day and it has continued the 
custom. As soon as one of our pet 
heresies has become accepted and 
established we adopt some other 
poor but worthy cause and try to 
give it a start in life. This is not the 
way to get rich but it is lots of fun. 
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The Industrial Commission 
Appointments 


Mr. Taft, or his Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, has missed an op- 
portunity. It was an exceptionall’ 
big opportunity this time, and the 
failure to use it is not easily com- 
prehensible. 


The proposition to create an Indus- 
trial Commission was put before Mr. 
Taft by men who have studied forces 
and tendencies in the industrial world 
as experts. It was not a suggestion 
to patch up a peace between employ- 
ers and wage-earners, or to head off 
radical legislation, or to make the 
half-informed voter believe that the 
federal government would “do some- 
thing” to set right the economic mal- 
adjustments cf which the average 
citizen complains. It was a product 
of the serious thinking of men who 
have been asking why it is that dis- 
content is increasing in a land of 
abundant resources and in a time of 
prosperity. It was backed up by ex- 
act statements of facts and condi- 
tions. It made upon Mr. Taft himself 
so great an impression that he be- 
came seriously interested in it, and 
undertook, so far as his own author- 
ity and power permitted, to put it 
into realization. What then happened 
to him, what influences got his ear, 
we do not pretend to know. But any- 
thing more inadequate and disap- 
pointing than the commission that he 
has appointed it would not be easy to 
imagine. 

It must be admitted that the Presi- 
dent was limited by law in his selec- 
tions. Three of the nine members had 
to be employers of labor, three rep- 
resentatives of federated labor, and 
the three others he could choose as he 
pleased. His hands were tied as to the 
six, and we doubt not that, for the 
purpose and field required, they are 
fair experts. It is the three who were 
to represent the people, who were to 
be in a measure arbiters, to whom 
we ought to look for the most careful 
and scientific expert study of the sub- 
ject. They should be the strongest, 
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most valuable members, proved by 
long study and knowledge able to 
direct the investigation. 

Now what have we? A Senator 
from Utah, a member of the Connec- 
ticut legislature, and a Georgian 
farmer—all good men, but not one of 
them anythingmore than a superficial 
student of the problems of industry. 
They have had some interest in the 
subject, but they have had no occa- 
sion to study its intricacies. They will 
have much to learn before in 1915 
they bring in their final report. _ 

We confess to a real disappoint- 
ment. The subject is one of tremen- 
dous importance, one that has ele- 
ments of most serious danger to the 
security, if not the existence, of our 
government, as the developments at 
the Indianapolis trial prove. We need 
speedy wisdom as to policy and legis- 
lation. We will yet hope more from 
this commission than we have the 
right to expect. 


The Dynamiters Convicted 


The trial of the most extraordinary 
conspiracy of destruction and murder 
in the history of the country has come 
to a successiul conclusion this last 
week in Indianapolis. After three 
months given to the testimony thirty- 
eight men, all but three officials of the 
International Association of Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers, have 
been convicted of conspiracy to carry 
dynamite and nitroglycerine illegally 
on interstate railways. That is the 
designation of the crime for which 
they could be tried by federal law; 
but it was made perfectly clear that 
the explosives were sent for no inno- 
cent purpose, but for the purpose of 
blowing up bridges and buildings, and 
that they had devised and paid for a 
multitude of such acts of violence. 

What was the object of President 
Ryan and the other thirty-seven men 
in ordering these 105 explosions in 
the last six years, which culminated 
in the destruction of the Times build- 
ing in Los Angeles with the loss of 
over twenty lives? It was simply to 
compel the contractors to use only 
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union labor, to force them to employ 
only union members, and shut out 
everyone else. They would have no 
open shop. For this selfish purpose 
they made war against men not 
members, and those who employed 
them, and against organized society 
and: the laws ordained by the people. 
They were bandits of the worst sort, 
now convicted as such, and as such 
will go to prison for a term of years. 

This will clear the industrial at- 
mosphere amazingly. It is proved 


. that men thus guilty can be punished. 


After the acquittal at Coeur d’Alene 
of Hayward and others it was feared 
that such crimes could not be pun- 
ished, but the confession of the 
McNamara brothers in Los Angeles, 
and now the conviction of the high- 
est officers of this International Asso- 
ciation, give us hope and faith that 
the poison which permeated that body 
will not infect other great bodies of 
workmen. The hidden criminality has 
been brought to light, and will be 
generally condemned except by or- 
ganizations of confessed syndicalists 
and anarchists. The line is being 
drawn and must be drawn closer. Our 
workmen as a whole are not assassins. 


A Monument to General Booth 


The Salvation Army is engaged in 
the effort to erect as a monument to 
General Booth a model building in 
this city which shall serve as its 
headquarters. The Army is poor, has 
no large architectural ambition, but 
it has a big heart, and its aims are 
the noblest. If its pennies can collect 
one or two hundred thousand dollars 
it will be elated, but it deserves as 
much as would build a dreadnaught. 


William Booth gave sanctity to the 
military title which he assumed. He 
founded an army, and not an army 
created for destruction and death. He 
was a General, commanding no bayo- 
nets or cannon. He was a poor Meth- 
odist minister, and the Methodists 
rejected him because he did not fol- 
low their way of saving souls. Some 
people think—it is the notion of ec- 
clesiastics—that souls must be saved 
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in their way or not saved at all. He 
did not care for the methodology of 
religion, only for religion itself. He 
was not so much concerned for sav- 
ing rich people, titled people, respect- 
able people, as he was to save bad 
people, to seek and save the_ lost. 
There was once a strange Teacher 
who said, “I came to call not the 
righteous but sinners to repentance,” 
and William Booth was a man after 
that Teacher’s own heart. And they 
treated him much as his Exemplar 


was treated. They cast him out of the 


synagog; they hooted him, stoned 
him, called him mad, said he had a 
devil, but the harlots and thieves 
heard him gladly, and they became 
his followers. They were not his 
apostles, his colonels, brigadiers— 
Jesus did not take his Twelve from 
the sunken class—but they filled the 
ranks, they followed the drum, they 
shouted and sang, they led the strag- 
gling thin procession of bums and 
beats and sots who came to wonder 
and remained to kneel and pray. To 
the poor the gospel was preached. - 


Many a man has been a street 


preacher, but who else had the 
wild enthusiasm to do the impos- 
sible that needed to be done, and then 
the cold executive ability to create the 
organization to do it? Before William 
Booth there had stood ever the pres- 
ence of the red-coated British army, 
the embodiment of organization and 
force. So he took the organization 
and all the intensity of force and ap- 
plied it to just the opposite end, to 
saving people instead of killing them. 
A Briton dearly loves red, and he put 
a dash of soldier red into his Salva- 
tion uniform, and with drum and fife 
he marched thru the city slums, call- 
ing for recruits for the Lord’s army. 
He told the outcast he could be saved, 
the harlot that she could be saved, 
just as Jesus had done. It was not a 
respectable way ; it was odd, really in- 
decent ; but so they said of old ; and it 
succeeded. So had Methodism been 
out of decency in the days of the 
Wesleys, but they gave a halo to 
squalor, and General Booth did the 
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Same over again in his day. Have we 
not all been amazed when we first 
saw the little squad of a Salvation 
Army led by a “Major” or a woman 
“Captain,” and wondered if this were 
not a travesty of religion; but we fol- 
lowed unobtrusively on the sidewalk 
to watch the trailing, ragged strag- 
glers that followed the fife and drum 
until we came to the bare hall—no 
cushions, no pews, no dim religious 
light, but fervor and confession and 
tears and—salvation for the lost. 
They are all over the world now, and 
hundreds of thousands of lost men 
and women have found themselves 
and found God, all because thirty-five 
years ago William Booth had the in- 
spiration, the revelation of a prophet, 
and with it the courage of a soldier 
of the Cross. 


But General Booth was not all the 
preacher of spiritual religion. His 
Master fed the hungry and healed the 
sick, tho He had no home of His own. 
General Booth knew that religion 
which does not care for the poor and 
suffering can never reach the heart. 
He was a master organizer of helpful- 
ness to those who needed help. He 
called in the outcasts of the highways 
and hedges to his supper. He invited 
thieves to a dinner that they might 
first eat and then he told of the bread 
of life. The Salvation Army moved, 
like that of Tommy Atkins, on its 
commissary department. He was the 
greatest teacher of charity the age 
has seen. 


Is his Salvation Army a Church? 
Why not? Its members might be 
members of the old churches or they 
might not—it made no difference— 
ordinances and sacraments do not 
make the Church; they are its ad- 
juncts, more or less important, but 
not essential. Anything that is mak- 
ing the kingdom of God in Christ’s 
spirit is a Church. The Salvation 
Army is a genuine Church, without 
priests or sacraments, tho called 
an Army. For may we not have 
churches, under other names, organ- 
ized to make bad folk good, to make 
the weak-willed strong-hearted, to 
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seek and to save the lost, no matter 
how far lost, in the spirit of Him 
who, with a thief on each side of 
Him, glorified the cross? 


Home Rule Success 


The British Government has 
achieved a magnificent success, 
against all possible obstruction, aided 
by threats and absolute disorder, in 
putting thru the committee stage of 
the House of Commons the Home 
Rule bill. The final action by the 
House has been delayed a week by 
the disgraceful exhibition by the 
Unionists, which required the sitting 
to be closed, and the bill will not be 
sent to the House of Lords before 
the middle of January. But that is 
assured, and its rejection by the 
Lords is assured, and it will have to 
be re-enacted by the Commons a year 
later before it can become law. For 
all the bluster we do not anticipate 
that it will be resisted in Ireland 
when finally enacted. Next the Com- 
mons must pass another of its great 
bills—that:for the disestablishment 
of the alien Anglican Church in 
Wales. 

Forty-four years ago, in 1868, 
the great fight for disestablishment 
in Ireland began, and great was the 
terror of the supporters of the 
Church. But all their fears have 
proved groundless. The Anglican 
Church has had no strength in Ire- 
land, and has as much dignity as be- 
fore, and is doing more good. Not 
one of the British Dominions wants 
any Church established any more 
than do the Episcopalians in this 
country. Disestablishment in Wales 
will be achieved, to be followed in 
time by like accomplishment in Eng- 
land itself. Why should a Prime Min- 
ister, who may be Lloyd George 
himself, choose the bishops for the 
Established Church of which he may 
not be a member? 


When Arbitration Will 
Work 

We have never claimed that arbi- 

tration is applicable in all sorts of 

wars. Some diseases are so suddenly 


Not 
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deadly that no medicine has time to 
reach them. When a man is bitten by 
a ¢obra or snapped up by a shark he 
is a dead man; he is past hope. 

So there are wars that come so 
suddenly that there is no chance for 
arbitration. Arbitration requires that 
two nations are in a quarrel with 
each other and are willing to take 
time for reflection. But sometimes 
the worst of wars are not between 
two nations, but are civil wars with- 
in a single nation. Had the court of 
the Hague been in existence at the 
time of our civil war it could not have 
intervened. There were no two na- 
tions to arbitrate between, and 
neither party would have agreed to 
leave the question of secession to any 
outside party’s decision. Equally in 
the case of the Boer war the conflict 
was within the territory claimed by 
the British government, and was held 
to be a civil war. 

But these are old stories; we have 
had two wars within the year just 
ended, which were not civil wars, and 
which might be supposed to come 
within the purview of the Court of 
the Hague; and yet neither party ap- 
pealed to the Hague, nor did any 
friendly nation offer mediation. 


No mediation, no arbitration was 
possible in the late war between Italy 
and Turkey, because it was simply 
a war of aggression on one side. Tur- 
key did not expect it. Italy thought it 
a good time to seize Tripoli and she 
determined to take it by the right of 
major force. It is just as when a 
brigand attacks a traveler. There is 
no chance for arbitration, no oppor- 
tunities for appeal. Turkey was at 
war before she knew it. Italy would 
not arbitrate, and it takes two to 
arbitrate. Italy had the example be- 
fore her of Austria, which had just 
taken by force Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, and was not yet satisfied. 
Italy wanted Tripoli, was afraid 
Germany or some other power would 
take it, and so she determined to al- 
low no chances, but would seize it 
while she could. This was no case for 
arbitration. 
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The present war between Turkey 
on the’one side and Greece and Bal- 
kan States on the other is a some- 
what different case. The four allies 
had made up their minds to fight. 
They wanted to free Macedonia and 
Thrace from the rule of Turkey, and 
to annex them to their own States. 
They were utterly angry with Tur- 
key, and thought the time had come 
to get revenge and attain success. 
They could not appeal for arbitra- 
tion, for arbitration could not give 
them Turkish territory. They had 
appealed to the powers that had made 
themselves responsible for decent 
conditions in Macedonia, and had got 
no satisfaction. Why should they ap- 
peal to the Hague, which could not 
give them what they wanted? It is 
the business of the Court of the 
Hague to deal only with rules of in- 
ternational right; and by all interna- 
tional law Macedonia and Thrace 
were not Bulgarian nor Greek, but 
Turkish possessions. The purpose of 
the allies was to overthrow the rights 
of Turkey and deliver the lands from 
a hated ruler. It was largely a war 
of benevolent sympathy in which 
they engaged, mixed with selfish 
greed. No doubt they felt that their 
success would be of great benefit to 
the people of the territories they 
believed to conquer, just as Italy fully 
expected and intended greatly to im- 
prove the condition of Tripoli. Good 
motives and bad, yet sadly confused 
in such a war, just as was the case in 
our war with Spain. 

The Court of the Hague can never 
abate war until its powers are greatly 
enlarged, and it has force behind it 
to forbid such wars as these, and to 
compel reforms in case of oppression. 
We may yet reach a condition of in- 
ternational solidarity when the units 
of nations shall thru their inter- 
national police suppress such dis- 
orders as now exist in Mexico, where 
we are holding back our hand be- 
cause we do not want to take the 
sole responsibility of doing what 
ought to be done; and when there 
shall be a power in our international 
executive to enforce the reforms 
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which have for years made life in 
Macedonia not worth the living. 


The Red Hat 


We wish we knew which, among 
the fourteen reasons that The Catho- 
lic Citizen has heard mentioned why 
Archbishop Ireland did not get the 
red hat, are the true ones. Our own 
guess is that the Archbishop’s chance 
to become a Cardinal was, if ever, 
during the pontificate of Leo XIII, 
and the Jesuits were chiefly respon- 
sible for preventing it then. His 
chances were very much lessened 
with the accession of the new Pope. 
The power behind the throne, Cardi- 
nal Merry del Val, is not his friend. 
Very possibly his activity in the press 
at the time of the Fairbanks incident 
at Rome operated rather against him 
than in his favor. We are not sur- 
prised that the Jesuits, who seem to 
rule at Rome, are so opposed to him. 


The New Haven Railroad Suit 


President Mellen, of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Company, President Chamber- 
lain, of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company, and A. W. Smithers, chair- 
man of the Grand Trunk’s board, 
have been indicted for violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law. This 
statute makes unlawful “every con- 
tract, combination in the form of 
Trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in 
restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several States or with 
foreign countries,” and any one in- 
dicted under it may be punished, if 
convicted, by a fine of $5000, or im- 
prisonment for one year, or both. In 
this case there was no contract, but 
the evidence shows the beginnings 
of what is alleged to have been, or to 
be, a conspiracy. Interesting and 
novel features are presented by the 
prosecution of these officers. Presi- 
dent Chamberlin’s predecessor, the 
late Charles M. Hays, who was lost 
with the Titanic, had planned an 
extension of the Grand Trunk’s lines 
from Palmer, Mass., to Providence, 
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and from White River Junction, Vt., 
to Boston. Construction work on the 
route of the proposed road to Provi- 
dence was begun some months ago, 
but was suspended on Nov. 9. The 
projected roads would have parall- 
eled the existing roads of the New 
Haven Company, and there was to be 
a Grand Trunk line of steamships 
from Providence to New York. The 
Grand Trunk was to be able to com- 
pete actively with the New Haven 
(which practically monopolizes the 
railroad service of New England) 
for traffic with New York, prominent 
cities of the Middle West. and the 
‘Pacific Coast. Such competition was 
expected and by many residents of 
New England it was desirid. 

As we have said, work was sus- 
pended on Nov. 9. It is now shown 
by the indictments that the three in- 
dicted officers began in August to 
consider propositions for an agree- 
ment between the two companies. 
These propositions were modified 
from time to time. In their latest 
form they provided for no sale of 
Grand Trunk property, but related to 
a joint traffic contract, and the use 
of each company’s rails and ter- 
minals by the other. It is unnecessary 
to point out the details. In substance 
it was provided that the Grand 
Trunk should be permitted to use the 
New Haven’s roads and terminals to 
such an extent that the construction 
of the projected parallels would 
really add nothing to its facilities. 
But there is no evidence that a con- 
tract was entered into or that an 
agreement as to the details was 
reached. Indeed, it was reported at 
the end of last week that the Grand 
Trunk had decided to take up again 
the construction work that was sus- 
pended in November. 

No combination has been effected 
by merger or by the purchase of rail- 
way property. No agreement relating 
to the traffic and rates involved has 
been completed and accepted. There 
has been only a consideration of terms 
which might be embodied in an agree- 
ment. This consideration is held to 
have been an unlawful conspiracy, in 
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that it prevented the construction of 
new roads which would have been 
used in competition. There has been 
no suppression or restraint of com- 
petition, because there has been no 
competition to be restrained. If there 
were now in force an agreement, and 
if the companies should be forbidden 
by injunction to carry it out, it is 
difficult to see how the Grand Trunk 
could be compelled to construct the 
projected parallels, and to compete 
by means of them, if it should decline 
to do so. Again, it is assumed that the 
effect of an agreement, the provisions 
of which had not been finally de- 
termined, would be an unlawful, un- 
reasonable and harmful restraint of 
trade. As the effect cannot be shown 
by a record of practice or results, it 
may be difficult to show that the as- 
sumption is warranted. It is ap- 
parent, however, that the purpose of 
the New Haven was to prevent, while 
that of the Grand Trunk was to avoid, 
construction of the parallel roads. 

We are not attempting to defend 
the New Haven company. The atti- 
tude of many residents of New Eng- 
land toward that corporation, to- 
gether with reports as to its rates 
and service, tend to prove that its 
conduct leaves something to be de- 
sired. But, for reasons suggested by 
what we have said, it may be difficult 
to secure conviction of the indicted 
officers. If they should not be con- 
victed, the public should not condemn 
prosecutors or jury for failure. The 
case against the Beef Trust defend- 
ants was not affected by some of the 
difficulties that are seen in this one, 
but they were acquitted. 

This case suggests some questions. 
The interest of the public should be 
sought. Are the existing railroad 
lines: in the territory affected suf- 
ficient for the business to be done? 
Are the projected parallels needed 
for handling the business? If they 
are not needed for the traffic, would 
the public gain anything in the end 
by the construction of them? The his- 
tory of our railroads shows that the 
construction of competing parallel 
lines has in several instances been 
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followed by severe and even ruin- 
ous competition in rates, by the bank- 
ruptcy of one of the competing cor- 
porations, and the consolidation of 
its property with that of the other. 
If there are now enough roads in 
New England and if the rates are 
too high and the service unsatisfac- 
tory, are not the State governments 
and their Railroad Commissions, with 
the aid of the Federal Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, able to apply a 
remedy? Is it not within their power 
to regulate rates and service? If so, 
and if the existing plant is sufficient 
for the traffic, why should they look 
for regulation to the construction of 


costly parallels by a foreign corpora- 
tion? 


The Call for a Maecenas 


No one has volunteered to be a 
Mecenas for the young man whose 
letter asking for a patron we pub- 
lished a month ago. From the letters 
received on the subject we select the 
following: 

“The letter is sufficiently unusual to 
deceive the young writer. He prob- 
ably thinks that few others have had 
his thoughts and none have made his 
appeal. 

“Your readers would perhaps like to 
’ know how this young egotist will feel 
ten years from now. I can tell them. 
Ten years ago I had an idea for a 
great romance. I knew it to be new 
and original. No story had been writ- 
ten even suggesting my plot or treat- 
ment. I believed God had granted me 
the theme I had prayed for. I believed 
I had the ability. I had, in my opin- 
ion, everything but the time. I begged 
for that in words not unlike this un- 
usual letter. I didn’t get the help, and 
I am heartily glad that I did not. 

“T have not written the romance 
yet. I was not ready to write it. I was 
striving for self-glorification. I want- 
ed time and ease in which to make 
people lionize me. I am not ready to 
write now. But the happy struggle 
for bread, the failures incident to liv- 
ing, the passing years, nobler and 
better motives, all have changed and 
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lifted my story, and when it is writ- 
ten, if it is ever written, it will be 
worth the years I have carried it in 
my heart. 

“Four years ago a scholarship offer 
did come for recognized worth along 
purely academic lines. It meant the 
leisure for study and work for which 
I had begged. I refused it. I had 
grown into the full strength of man- 
hood. So my motive grows more wor- 
thy, so the theme seems more worth 
while. If it should never be written, 
at least it has made my own soul the 
richer and since because of it I have 
been able to realize more keenly the 
joys of this pleasant world and to 
dream more closely to: beyond, I have 
been a happier source of informa- 
tion, a better companion, and this is 
more than sufficient reward.” 

Nevertheless we believe in egotists 
when they have the brains and de- 
cision to believe in themselves. We 
like to see a young man who is deter- 
mined to make the great statesman, 
scientist or poet that he believes he 
can be. There are such geniuses, such 
prodigies, and why should they not? 
They “know the worth of their 
bays?” Did not Milton with “The Ode 
to the Nativity” at the age of nine- 
teen? Most will overvalue themselves, 
but the arrow aimed at the sky will 
go higher than one shot along the 
ground. 


Independent Albania 


One of the happy results of the 
Balkan war is the assurance that Al- 
bania will be made independent. 
Albania has fought Turkish inter- 
meddling, but she has gladly fought 
for the Turks against Christian foes. 
We should not regret to see one little 
Moslem state retained in Europe to 
show again what Mohammedanism 
can do in the best conditions of inde- 
pendence. A letter from Rev. C. Tel- 
ford Erickson, a missionary in Alba- 
nia, thus quotes one of their leaders 
at a time when absolute independence 
was not anticipated: - 

“Our first and highest wish as Al- 
banians is constitutional rights under 
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Turkish rule—the free use of our 
language in schools, literature, gov- 
ernment administration, etc., taxes to 
be employed in improving our own 
land, building roads, schools, improv- 
ing agricultural conditions. If we 
cannot have that we would prefer 
Austria to rule us, for she would 
merely send a few government offi- 
cials into the country and leave us a 
large measure of autonomy. Next we 
will take things as they are—the per- 
secutions, the abuses, and all. Our 
last choice would be Ital. She is too 
close to us. Her people would swarm 
over to our unoccupied land and over- 
whelm us. We could never compete 
with them.” 

Mr. Erickson says that many 
would dissent as to a preference for 
Austria, but nearly all would agree 
with the rest. The little province is 
getting more than it could ask. 


The Principle of Association 


Boston has been the place of 
meeting during the past week 
of a remarkable group of seven 
societies, the American Historical, 
American Economic, American Polit- 
ical Science, American Statistical, 
Mississippi Valley Historical, New 
England History Teachers, Sociolog- 
ical and Labor Legislation; and dur- 
ing the meetings developed an ef- 
ficiency society, and a conference 
which may perhaps later take form 
as an American Utility Historical 
Society. Each of these organizations 
has an independent existence, but the 
practice has been established of the 
whole or parts of this group assem- 
bling at the same time and place be- 
cause the members of all societies are 
likely to be interested in the work and 
proceedings of the other people. This 
combination expresses the interest of 
nearly ten thousand members in the 
problems of history, government and 
social welfare, and has become a 
strong influence upon rublic opinion 
on these subjects. The membership in- 
cludes most of the college and many 
of the secondary teachers on these 
subjects; and also a large element of 
investigators, social workers and 


practical men and women. The item 
in the programmes which aroused the 
widest interest was the address of 
Theodore Roosevelt as president of 
the American Historical Association 
for the year, in Symphony Hall before 
a large audience. His subject, “His- 
tory as Literature,” avoided reforms 
and disputed questions of govern- 
ment, and is a plea for the writing of 
interesting history by people who are 
trained scholars. 


Each one of the associations grap- 
pled with practical problems of 
their craft—the Economic Associa- 
tion for instance with the cost of liv- 
ing, the labor legislation association 
with the minimum wage, the Histor- 
ical Association with archives and 
history teaching ; the Political Science 
Association with governmental effi- 
ciency and with journalism. The 
whole affair was centered in one hotel 
and neighboring buildings and halls 
in Copley Square (except for a day at 
Harvard University). The note of 
the meetings was a feeling of respon- 
sibility for providing materials and 
bringing about discussions of the 
everyday problems of the American 
people. Most of the societies, besires 
this annual meeting, keep up a sys- 
tem of investigating committee pub- 
lications and other activities. Tak- 
ing together the group of societies 
is one of the vital forces in America. 


A New View of Economy 


Prof. Simon N. Patten, instructor 
in economics in the University of 
Pennsylvania, recently told his audi- 
tors that the common idea of house- 
hold economy is largely a mistake. 
He does not think that young people 
should be brought up to rigid habits 
of self-denial. He would have all 
young men and girls buy according to 
their desires, rather than according 
to their purse; spending beyond their 
income at times, borrowing even in 
order to be able to reach their de- 
sires. He considers that a young girl 
is safer morally and otherwise who 
can sustain her respectability and 
her rank with well-to-do people by 
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dressing well and in good taste, 
rather than by dressing poorly in or- 
der to sustain a bank account. This 
is a novel position to take, and is 
well in the teeth of what we have 
supposed to be the experience of 
fathers and mothers and instructors. 

Anyone with a drop of Yankee 
blood in his veins will reply that to 
save is the first law of household 
economy, if not of Christian man- 
hood. Yet the history of New Eng- 
land is very inconsistent along this 
line, because while saving at one 
point, the Yankee was surely wasting 
at other points. He carried all over 
the continent a spirit of tightness as 
to household economy, but astounding 
wastefulness as to the general gifts 
of Nature. We are just waking up as 
a people to the fact that this very 
stingy Yankee let the larger part of 
our national heritage wash off into 
the ocean, goup in smoke, or in some 
other way get out of the coffers of 
the people. Conservation of national 
resources means nothing more or less 
than that our forefathers were ter- 
ribly reckless in the handling of enor- 
mous treasures. We have got many 
years of hard work ahead to put 
things in shape, so that we shall not 
have eaten ourselves out of house 
ana home before the middle of the 
Twentieth Century. 

France stands high industrially 
and commercially because the French 
people above all others know how to 
save. A girl’s marriage dowry is be- 
gun as soon as she is born, and some- 
thing is saved toward it every year 
until she is married. Children are 
taught in this way to save, and it be- 
comes a second nature in all the com- 
mon French families to lay something 
by for future needs. Take this trait 
from the French people and you 
would probably remove entirely their 
capacity for contending successfully 
with other European nations. 

Ben Franklin would put the two 
replies together and tell us that a 
penny saved is as good as twopence 
earned; and he would work on the 
principle that national life as well as 
individual success depends upon this 
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sort of thrift. It would be difficult for 
any professor of economics, we 
imagine, to make a good reply to 
Franklin’s adages; and yet it is in the 
very City of Brotherly Love, where 
Franklin worked out his axioms in 
more ways than one and demon- 
strated their utility,and where he was 
followed by such men as Girard, that 
we hear the new doctrine preached: 
Spend according to your taste and de- 
sire, whether you can have a surplus 
or not. Understand that we are not 
exactly discussing this proposition of 
Prof. Patten; we want to see whether 
it has anything more than novelty. 

Possibly we shall find nothing more 
apparently in accord with the spend- 
as-you-go doctrine than that which is 
contained in the teachings of Jesus. 
In the very heart of the Lord’s 
Prayer we read, “Give us this day 
our daily bread.” That sounds as if 
Jesus intended to teach his disciples 
to ask for only a day’s supply, and to 
work on that principle. Yet we can- 
not forget that the disciples carried a 
bag and had a surplus for a rainy 
day. Whether economics that belong 
to New England would exactly cover 
Palestine, or reversely, those of Pal- 
estine cover the Empire State, is a 
question. At any rate if we interpret 
Jesus on the Patten basis, we must 
go somewhat farther and make a 
socialist of him completely; that is, 
we must hold to the doctrine as 
Christian, that everything must be 
owned in common and no storages 
made. If we acknowledge this to be 
Christian economics, we have got a_ 
new sort of contest on hand. 

We are altogether more confident, 
however, of one reply to our Profes- 
sor. The southern negro will surely 
accord with all that he says, and will 
illustrate it by living up to it. The 
vital difference between a Caucasian 
and an African is that the former, at 
least in the Anglo-Saxon branch, be- 
lieves with all his soul in savings 
banks, while the latter can hardly be 
persuaded that it is necessary to leave 
over anything from his daily wage. 
Give him enough to eat and drink and 
plenty to wear and he is content. The 
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whole battle between the races is just 
at this point. When the negro adopts 
the savings bank he is well on the 
strife to equality of power with the 
whites. At present few see the need 
of these deposits. To him a good din- 
ner in hand, good digestion and lots 
of good nature cover the case. His 
sleep is never disturbed by worrying 
over a bank-book. 


The savings-bank reply is the na- 
tional reply. We have grafted it into 
our postal system at last, and so has 
every other leading nation, that econ- 
omy is at least the second of all 
virtues. Temperance comes first, tem- 
perate use of all our powers, temper- 
ate use of all our property; but close 
after that prevision and provision for 
tomorrow. Every private citizen is 
expected to have his budget for next 
year just as much as every corpora- 
tion. This is getting trained into our 
lives and methods of thought and our 
emotions, and we are glad of it. We 
are Anglo-Saxons specifically at this 
point. We are glad that the Yankee 
waste of national treasure is going to 
have a stop. We believe that national 
prosperity at least must be very tem- 
porary that is based on any principle 
but rational economics. 


A re-discussion of the principles of 
personal economy is certainly worth 
the while. Is it necessary that we shall 
meet youth when at its full, with a 
demand that it lay aside part of its 
earnings for old age? It cannot com- 
prehend the problem, as it cannot 
comprehend old age itself. Yet this 
principle is at the bottom of German 
and English plans for pensioning old 
age. It underlies the postal savings 
bank system; a system that considers 
young people as wards of the govern- 
ment, but compels them to anticipate 
and provide for an old age that many 
of them may never reach. 

Does man differ in anything from 
the animal more than in his power of 
looking ahead and getting ready for 
the future? Yet some of the rodents 
are close on our heels in this respect; 
and as we have seen there is a vast 
difference in the economics of dif- 
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ferent races. The negro is less saving 
than the white, but he is happier. He 
knows nothing of the weariness of 
wealth. The socialist slyly asks us if 
the millionaire is, after all, the model 
of highest civilization. Does a big 
bank account render valueless faith 
in God? Auerbach took Benjamin 
Franklin for the international 
Savior; the Oriental laughs and 
points to Confucius, whose chief 
virtue was also saving economy. 
Nothing is sure only that nothing is 
sure. Even axioms are not safe in 
these days. 


A Mighty Revival 


Far be it from us to condemn, much 
less to ridicule, such an organized re- 
vival as that which -has lately been 
concluded at McKeesport, Pa. It is 
claimed to have been the most im- 
mense and successful revival ever 
known in history. It was conducted 
by the evangelist, William A. Sunday, 
and was conducted after the most 
approved manner to arouse fervor 
and draw converts to the altar. The 
whole town and the neighborhood 
were drawn into it, so that no. room 
was large enough to contain the 
crowd. There was immense enthusi- 
asm when the number of converts 
reached ten thousand, more than at 
any other one of Sunday’s campaigns, 
and the mayor was drawn forward 
with the others. We do not-see why 
persuasion and excitement and thun- 
der and lightning and earthquake are 
not useful incitements to startle and 
drive a man into conquering a stub- 
born will so that it may give up a 
selfish for an unselfish life, which is 
the substance of conversion; certain- 
ly when conscience is deaf to the still, 
small voice which an Elijah could 
hear. Yet it does somewhat displease 
one to see the comparative table 
printed at the end of the revival 
showing how much larger the roster 
of converts is than in the revivals in 
other towns, and just how many more 
hundreds of dollars were collected at 
the last meeting to pay the expenses 
than anywhere else. Cannot the time 
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come—has it not already come in a 
measure—when the quiet springtide 
sun of teaching and example shall 
gently bring our youth almost un- 
consciously into the kingdom of God, 
without waiting for the hurricane to 
beat down the old trees? 

We may note that Evangelist Sun- 
day’s copyrighted sermons seem free 
from his familiar eccentricities; but 
he was himself when in one sermon 
he said: 

When a man becomes so intelligent that 
he cannot accept the Bible, too progressive 
to be a Christian, that man’s influence in 


society, in business and as a good citizen is 
at an end. 


and a man shouted out, “I deny that!” 
The ten thousand people were in an 
uproar, and policemen started to put 
the man out, when Sunday shouted, 
“Let him go! I can rip any skeptic 
up the back, you ever saw! Leave him 
to me! Let him alone! I can lick any 
five men you ever saw!” Really to the 
hyper-educated, Miss Nancyist ob- 
server that does not seem quite in 
good taste, but perhaps, altho the de- 
nial was justified, Sunday had the 
psychology of it, for we are told that 
at the end of the sermon between 300 
and 400 persons went forward “mak- 
ing a total of more than 2000 con- 
verts for the campaign so far.” We 
are glad to be told that as a result of 
the revival McKeesport is to be 
“cleaned up.” 


How Miscegenation Laws Work 


Louisiana is one of the States that 
have a law forbidding marriage of 
whites and negroes, negroes being 
those who have any trace of negro 
blood. In that State many have a 
small fraction of negro blood, but 
nobody knows or cares until some one 
makes trouble. We take the following 
from the New Orleans Picayune of 
November 29, as quoted in the Crisis: 

“She’s my wife. We have lived together 
thirty-eight vears. The law cannot estrange 
us.” Thus spoke Joseph Lawrence, a white 
farmer, in the second criminal court at New 
Orleans, La., recently, while he was await- 
ing trial on the charge of marrying a 
colored woman. Through the arrest of Law- 
rence and his colored wife the police dis- 
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covered a hard situation. All around Lee 
Station the white farmers and fishermen 
and other classes have intermarried with 
colored people and reared large families re- 
gardless of the law against such. A number 
of arrests have been made, but it has been 
impossible to convict one for the reason 
that the white parties all went on the stand 
and swore they were colored. Just what the 
prosecuting attorney can do remains to be 
seen. 


It is an infamous law. 


The Pope has addrest an encyclical letter 
to the bishops of Germany, telling them that 
while it is desirable that Catholic workmen 
should belong to Catholic unions only, yet 
they may join with non-Catholics where 
necessary for their interests, provided the 
unions are not conducted on unchristian 
principles. That would shut them out from 
such unions as that for whose crimes 
thirty-eight men have just been convicted. 


Much public notice has been given by the 
sudden resignation and departure of a lead- 
ing Episcopal rector in Philadelphia on the 
advice of his bishop, the reason being with- 
held. Whether the reason were his change 
of faith (he is an extreme high church 
man), or some moral obliquity, it would 
seem better to have no concealment, and to 
save over-much gossip. 


The first day of January, 1913, is the 
fiftieth anniversary of the greatest legal 
reform in the history of this country, if not 
of the world. On that day slavery was 
abolished as an act of war by President 
Lincoln. Success followed, and union was 
maintained and emancipation assured. To- 
day every one blesses Lincoln the great 
Emancipator. 


The Governor of Arizona has gone a step 
beyond all others in Progressive policy in 
recommending that the constitution of- the 
State be changed so as to abolish the use- 
less Senate. He wants to get nearer to the 
people. 


The British doctors are giving way; they 
will accept positions under the Insurance 
Act in defiance of the British Medical As- 
sociation. Equally the Ulster opposition to 
Home Rule will fizzle out. 


The firing of a bomb at Lord Hardinge, 
Viceroy of India, means nothing more than 
that there are fanatics there, as here, and 
that dynamite can be had. India is not 
honey-combed with sedition. 


We rejoice to know that the Southern 
Presbyterians and the United Presbyterians 
have agreed in committee on a basis of 
union. So the rood work proceeds. Who 
should hold back? 





An Unshrinkable Dollar 


By Irving Fisher . 


[Professor Fisher, of Yale, presented to the American Economics Association, on December 28, the 
following ingenious proposal for a monetary unit which would correct the prevailing tendency toward 
high prices. The article will be reprinted, together with a report of the discussion it provokes, in the 
Proceedings of the Association next March Professor Fisher is the author of numerous works on 
mathematics, the theory of value, the purchasing power of money, conservation and public health. 
In THe INDEPENDENT of Sept. 26, 1912, he proposed “A Stable Monetary Yardstick” as a remedy tor the rising 


cost of living.—Epiror.] 


The high cost of living is seldom 
thought of as a monetary question; 
yet it always is and must be to a cer- 
tain extent a monetary question, for, 
whatever may be the cause or causes 
of high prices, whether the flood of 
gold or other factors, or a combina- 
tion of both, certain it is that high 
prices always imply a low purchasing 
power of the dollar. Jt is evident that 
the fact that prices have risen since 
1896 in the ratio of 2 to 3 may be ex- 
prest by saying that the dollar has 
fallen in purchasing power in the 
ratio of 3 to 2. This fall in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, or, as 
some people prefer to express it, its 
“depreciation,” is now an incontro- 
vertible fact as abundant statistics 
show. Moreover there are strong in- 


dications that this fall of purchasing 
power will continue in the future. My 
present object is to indicate a possible 


remedy. In so doing, I am not deny- 
ing the importance of other remedies 
and am not claiming to provide a pan- 
acea for all the ills associated with 
the phrase “the high cost of living.” 
The remedy here suggested does not 
take the place of economies of produc- 
tion, nor does it concern itself with 
incomes and earning power. It aims 
merely to establish a more stable unit 
in which to measure all these things, 
to convert our dollar into a fixt 
yardstick of purchasing power. 

In my address before the Interna- 
tional Congress of Chambers of Com- 
merce, I outlined the plan in a very 
few words. Since then- it has been 
much discussed. But it has been so 
often misunderstood that I am taking 
this earliest opportunity to make a 
fuller statement of it than was pos- 
sible in the two pages devoted to it in 
the address above mentioned. I must 
refer readers desiring still fuller and 
more technical details to the closing 


chapter of my “Purchasing Power of 
Money” and to a forthcoming article 
in the February number of the Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics, reprints 
of which I have already available for 
distribution. 

Briefly stated the plan is virtually 
to increase the weight of the gold dol- 
lar. This is in accordance with a 
thought once expressed by President- 
elect Wilson. The aim is to compen- 
sate for losses in the purchasing pow- 
er of gold by, virtually, putting more 
gold into each dollar. As fast as each 
grain of gold loses in purchasing pow- 
er, the loss is offset by adding the 
necessary number of grains of gold to 
the dollar. 

We so seldom see gold coin that we 
are apt to forget that the ultimate 
unit of money in the United States is 
a certain weight of gold. Many peo- 
ple are under the impression that a 
dollar is something created by Gov- 
ernment “fiat.” It is, as a matter of 
fact, a unit of merchandise. Under- 
lying every bank note, greenback or 
other form of money which we handle 
daily is a gold dollar with which this 
other money is interconvertible. This 
dollar is at present 25.8 grains of 
gold, nine-tenths fine. 

The fact that every dollar, whether 
coin or paper, is practically intercon- 
vertible with 25.8 grains of gold bul- 
lion—mere merchandise—fixes the 
value or purchasing power of the dol- 
lar. Every dollar must be worth 
what 25.8 grains of gold bullion is 
worth—no more and no less. 

In Mexico the weight of the gold 
dollar is about half that of the Amer- 
ican dollar and consequently it takes 
about two Mexican dollars to buy one 
American dollar and the purchasing 
power of the Mexican dollar is about 
half of that of the American dollar. 
That is, prices in Mexico, in terms of 
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Mexican dollars, are about double 
what they would be if measured in 
American dollars. Some of the South 
American dollars are much smaller 
in gold equivalent than Mexican dol- 
lars and therefore prices there are 
still higher. A dinner in some places 
in South America costs several thou- 
sad dollars. 

Both on the grounds of theory and 
facts we may accept as sound the 
principle that the lighter the gold dol- 
lar the less its purchasing power and 
the more magnified the scale of prices. 
Reversing this, we may say that to in- 
crease the weight of the South Amer- 
ican and Mexican dollars would in- 
crease their purchasing power and 
cause a shrinkage in the scale of 
prices. 

What is true for South America 
and Mexico is true for the United 
States. An increase in the weight of 
the dollar would tend to increase the 
purchasing power of the dollar and to 
reduce the scale of prices. Evidently 
if we can find some way to increase 
the weight of the dollar just fast 
enough to compensate for the loss in 
the purchasing power of each grain 
of gold, we shall have a fully “com- 
pensated dollar,” that is, a dollar 
which has constantly restored to it 
any purchasing power it may lose by 
gold depreciation. This would be 
“an unshrinkable dollar.” 

We now have a dollar of fixt 
weight (25.8 grains), but varying 
purchasing power. Under the plan 
proposed, we should have a dollar of 
fixt purchasing power, but varying 
weight. 

But, the reader will ask, how is it 
possible to have a dollar of varying 
weight without the annoyance of a 
constant recoinage of gold coin? 
Moreover, if this can be done, how 
can we know at any time what weight 
the dollar ought to be without leaving 
this to the tender mercies of some 


political official? Here are two very 
vital questions. 

As a preparation for answering 
these two questions, it will be a little 
easier to explain the principle of the 
proposal if for a moment we assume 
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that there are no actual gold coins in 
circulation, but only gold certificates. 
This supposition is, in fact, not very 
far from the truth in the United 
States. For, outside of California, 
there is very little actual gold coin in 
circulation. We have instead nearly 
a billion dollars of gold certificates in 
circulation, representing gold in the 
Treasury of the United States. We 
are supposing for the moment that 
gold circulates in no other way. Un- 
der these circumstances it is evident 
that the ultimate gold dollar is out of 
sight in the Treasury of the United 
States in bars of gold bullion. Every 
25.8 grains of this gold bullion is a 
virtual dollar bekind a dollar of gold 
certificates outstanding. A gold bar 
(of standard bullion) weighing 25,- 
800 grains virtually contains 1,000 
gold dollars. 

The gold miner takes such bars of 
standard gold to the Mint and depos- 
its them without waiting for their 
coinage, receiving gold certificates in 
return, one dollar of gold certificates 
for each 25.8 grains of standard gold 
which he deposits. On the other hand, 
holders of gold certificates may at any 
time receive gold bullion in. return, 
when they desire this for export, or 
for use in the arts of jewelry, dentist- 
ry, gilding, etc., receiving 25.8 grains 
of gold for each dollar of gold certifi- 
cates. Thus the Government on de- 
mand gives money for bullion or bul- 
lion for money at the rate of 25.8 
grains of bullion per dollar; the vir- 
tual, though invisible, dollar being 
this 25.8 grains of gold bullion, nine- 
tenths fine. 

It is evident that the number 25.8 
grains is purely arbitrary. It might 
be half that amount, as in Mexico, or 
a much smaller fraction, as in South 
America. But most people assume 
that this figure, 25.8 grains, having 
once been fixt, as it was eighty years 
ago, must never again be changed, the 
idea being that to change it would be 
to disturb our unit of value. Unfor- 
tunately our dollar as a unit of value 
is being disturbed every minute. The 
nrohlem is how to prevent such dis- 
turbance. 
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The proposal here made is to 
change the weight of the dollar as an 
offset to changes in value. If there 
are no gold coins, it is very easy to 
do this. 
be a decrease of one per cent. in the 
value, 7.€., purchasing power of gold, 
then the weight of gold bullion which 
constitutes the virtual dollar would be 
declared one per cent. greater, becom- 
ing 26.058 instead of 25.8. If there 
should be an increase in the purchas- 
ing power of gold, the weight of the 
virtual dollar would be reduced ac- 
cordingly. Whenever the gold miner 
took gold to the Mint, he would re- 
ceive a gold certificate not necessarily 
at the rate of one dollar for each 25.8 
grains of standard gold, but for a 
larger or smaller amount as the case 
might be, the amount always being 
that amount which would possess the 
same purchasing power. Similarly 
the holder of gold certificates who 
wishes them redeemed in bullion for 
export or for the arts, would not al- 
ways get exactly 25.8 grains for each 
dollar of certificates, but a larger or 


smaller sum, as the case might be. 
Thus the Government would be re- 
ceiving gold from the miner and giv-' 
ing it out to the jeweler just as at 
present, but in varying weights per 
dollar, instead of at the arbitrarily 


fixt weight of 25.8 grains. The 
weight of gold per dollar in which, 
at any particular time, gold certifi- 
cates were redeemable would consti- 
tute the virtual and only gold dollar. 
Under these circumstances it is clear 
that it would be entirely feasible to 
change up and down the weight of 
the gold dollar (i.e., the amount of 
gold bullion interconvertible with a 
dollar of gold certificates), and with- 
out any recoinage or other interfer- 
ance with the outward appearance of 
the currency in our peckets. 


We should familiarize ourselves 
with another way of stating all this. 
Instead of saying that the Govern- 
ment receives gold bullion at the Mint 
and uses this for redeeming gold cer- 
tificates, we may, if we prefer, say 
that the Government buys and sells 
gold. It buys gold from the miner, 
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sells gold to the jeweler, who redeems 
these certificates. At present, the 
price at which gold is bought and sold 
by the Government is $18.60 an ounce 
(for standard gold nine-tenths fine). 
This is easily figured out from the 
weight of the gold dollar; for 25.8 
grains of gold being our present dol- 
lar, each ounce (or 480 grains) of 
gold bullion contains 480/25.8 or 18.60 
virtual dollars. To say, then, that we 
now have a fixt weight in our gold 
dollar, 25.8 grains, is the same thing 
as to say that we ‘have a fixt Gov- 
ernment price for gold, $18.60 per 
ounce. To raise the weight of the 
gold dollar one per cent., or from 
25.8 grains to 26.058 grains, is the 
same thing as to lower the Govern- 
ment price of gold from $18.60 to 
$18.42 per ounce. 


We come now to the second ques- 
tion: How would it be possible to 
know the proper adjustments to be 
made in the weight of the virtual dol- 
lar—the gold bullion interconvertible 
with each dollar of gold certificates— 
without putting a dangerous power of 
discretion in the hands of Govern- 
ment officials? In other words, how 
can the adjustment in the weight of 
the virtual dollar be made automatic? 
The answer is: By means of statis- 
tics called “index numbers of prices.” 
Such statistics are today published 
by the London Economist, the United 
States Bureau of Labor, the Canadian 
Department of Labor, and _ several 
commercial agencies, such as Brad- 
street. The index number of the 
Bureau of Labor is based on the 
wholesale prices of 257 commodities, : 
and shows from year to year the ex- 
tent to which prices on the whole ad- 
vance or fall. Thus, in any one year, 
some of the 257 commodities may rise 
in price more than others, and some 
may not rise in price at all or may 
even fall; but the index number shows 
the average movement of all the 257. 


There are various systems of index 
numbers, but they practically all 
agree remarkably well with each 
other. When once a system of index 
numbers is decided upon, their nu- 
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merical calculation becomes a purely 
clerical matter. A statistical bureau 
(as for instance the present Bureau 
of Labor or an international statisti- 
cal office) would compile and publish 
these statistics periodically and the 
actual prices on which they. were 
based. If at any time the official in- 
dex number showed that the price lev- 
el had risen one per cent., this would 
be the signal for an increase of one 
per cent.,in the virtual dollar. 

The plan, then, is: First, to pro- 
vide for the calculation of an official 
index number of prices; second, to 
adjust correspondingly the official 
weight of the virtual dollar at which 
the Government shall issue gold certi- 
ficates to miners or redeem them for 
jewelers, in other words to adjust the 
official prices of gold at which the 
Government stands ready to buy or 
sell at the option of the public. 

This, then, is the plan in brief—a 
plan virtually to mark up or down 
the weight of the dollar (7.e., to mark 
down or up the price of gold bullion) 
in exact proportion to the deviations 
above or below par of the index num- 
ber of prices. 

A few additional details essential 
to the working of the plan may now 
be briefly mentioned. The reader is 
still waiting to see how actual gold 
coin could be used in such a system. 
To be continually recoining the gold 
in circulation would, of course, be 
quite impracticable. But this would 
be unnecessary. Existing gold coin 
would remain unchanged at 25.8 
grains per dollar, and new gold cvins 
would be given the same weight. Gold 
coins would simply become what the 
silver dollar now is, token coins. Or, 
better, they would be, like the gold 
certificates, mere warehouse receipts, 
or, as it were, “brass checks” for gold 
bullion on deposit in the Treasury. 
Otherwise exprest, gold coin would 
be merely gold certificates printed on 
gold instead of on paper. They would 
be used exactly as gold certificates are 
used—namely, issuable to the gold 
miner in return for his bullion, and 
redeemable for those who wished bul- 
lion for export or in the arts. 
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The excess of bullion over the 
weight of the coined dollar itself 
would be analogous to what has gen- 
erally been called “seigniorage;” so 
that in a sense, the plan may be de- 
scribed as a plan to restore the an- 
cient custom of seigniorage on gold 
coin. Thus, if the virtual dollar were 
at any time 35.8 grains, the excess of 
ten grains above the weight of the 
coin dollar, 25.8 grains, would be 
“seigniorage.” The gold miner, in 
return for every 35.8 grains of stand- 
ard gold bullion taken to the Mint, 
would receive, at his option, a gold 
certificate on paper, or a gold certifi- 
cate on gold (i.e., a dollar gold coin) 
—the latter containing, just as at 
present, 25.8 grains. Any holder of 
gold coin, old or new, and any holder 
of gold certificates could receive from 
the Government gold bullion at the 
official rate declared from time to 
time. He would thus be receiving a 
larger quantity of gold bullion than 
the amount of bullion in the gold dol- 
lar. The gold coin would then, like 
ail our other coins, be worth more as 
coin than as bullion, and its value 
would be determined just as the value 
of a gold certificate or any other pa- 
per money is today determined, by 
the ultimate bullion with which it 
would be interconvertible, this bul- 
lion being of greater weight than the 
weight of the dollar itself. 

The only real complication which 
would be introduced by allowing gold 
coin to remain at its present weight 
and fineness would be to limit the 
operation of the system when prices 
tended to fall below the par or starting 
point at which the system began. The 
weight of the virtual gold dollar could 
never be reduced below the weight of 
the coin dollar; for if this were done, 
the seigniorage would become a minus 
quantity and all the gold coin would 
be immediately melted into bullion, 
being worth more melted than coined. 
One proviso, therefore, in the system 
would be that the weight of the vir- 
tual dollar should never be less than 
25.8 grains and that therefore the 
Government price of gold should nev- 
er be more than $18.60 per ounce. 
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Perhaps, in view of the present dis- 
satisfaction with high prices, many 
people would not object to this limi- 
tation, which permits prices to fall 
below the present level, but does not 
permit them to rise further. Yet it 
is a poor rule that will not work both 
ways. -Consequently, while I person- 
ally look forward to an upward ten- 
dency of prices in the future, the pos- 
sibility of a downward movement 
should be provided for. For this pur- 
pose, gold coin could, if desired, be re- 
called at the outset and recoined in 
lighter weight, just as the Philippine 
peso was recalled and reduced in 
weight when the recent rise in the 
price of silver threatened to lead to 
melting the silver pesos. But I do not 
advocate crossing the bridge until we 
come to it. It would be sufficient to 
provide in advance for crossing it in 
case we should ever come to it. This 
could be done in one of two ways. It 
could be provided that, if ever the 
price level should, in the future, sink 
more than, say, ten per cent. below 
the original par or price level from 
which the system started, all gold 
coins should then be withdrawn from 
circulation and gold certificates em- 
ployed instead. In this way we 
should be rid of any complication 
from the use of gold coin, and would 
be at liberty forever after to adjust 
the weight of the virtual dollar down- 
ward as well as upward. Or, if pre- 
ferred, it could be arranged that 
when prices should sink more than 
the suggested limit: of ten per cent. 
below the original level, we should 
then recoin and reduce our gold coins. 
This would mereiv mean that the gold 
on which we print our gold certifi- 
cates would be recuced in weight. It 
would not, of ccurse, reduce the value 
of the gold coin any more than the 
reduction in the weight of the Philip- 
pine peso which was made for a simi- 
lar contingency—or, to take an ex- 
ample nearer home, the reduction of 
ten per cent. in the weight of our sub- 
sidiary silver coins half a century ago 
—had any tendency to reduce the 
value of these coins. 

If the latter plan were chosen, the 
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amount of reduction in the gold coin 
should be enough to provide a com- 
fortable margin for any similar emer- 
gencies in the future. Any subsequent 
recoinage would thus be deferred a 
long time and similar provision for 
them could be made. Personally, I 
should prefer the former method, 
eliminating gold coins altogether. 
Another essential detail is a proviso 


to avoid speculation in gold disastrous 
to the Government. This would be 
accomplished by means of a slight 
Government charge, say one per cent, 
for minting. This charge, which ex- 
isted in former days, is called brass- 
age. It would mean that the price 
at any particular date at which the 
Government bought gold would be 
slightly less than the price at which 
it sokd it. Without such a margin to 
protect the Government, it is evident 
that when the Government raised its 
price, say from $18 to $18.10 an 
ounce, speculators might, in anticipa- 
tion of this rise, buy all the gold-in 
the Government vaults at $18 in or- 
der to sell it back to the Government 
immediately after the change in price, 
at $18.10, thus profiting ten cents per 
ounce at the expense of Government. 


Similarly, a fall in price, say from 
$18.10 to $18 per ounce, would en- 
courage the opposite form of specu- 
lation. Holders of bullion would then 
rush it to the Government to sell it at 
the present rate of $18.10, and imme- 
diately after the change in price, buy 
it back at $18, thus profiting again 
ten cents per ounce at the expense of 
the Government. If, however, the 
Government were protected by a 
brassage charge of one per cent., and 
if it were provided that no single 
shift in the Government pair of 
prices, whether they were both moved 
up or both moved down, should ex- 
ceed the “brassage” or margin be- 
tween them, it is clear that no such 
speculation could occur, for there 
would be a greater loss from the pay- 
ments of brassage to the Government 
than any speculative gain possible 
from the change in price. 


Other details relate to the provis- 
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ions for establishing and maintaining 
a gold reserve at the outset where no 
such reserve existed in the first place. 
In the United States we could utilize 
the 50,000,000 oz. of gold already in 
the Treasury for the very purpose of 
redeeming the $900,000,000 of gold 
certificates outstanding. 

Space is lacking for any discussion 
of the numerous supposed objections 
to the plan and of the exact way in 
which it would work. A diagram has 
been calculated showing roughly what 
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The upper and rising line shows the course of 
rices as it actually was. The lower. line, deviat- 
ng only slightly from the level, shows the course 
of prices as it might have been with a compen- 
sated dollar. 


would have happened had the plan 
been in operation since 1896. Our 
price level today would have been 
practically the same as it was then, 
instead of fifty per cent. higher. 
Suffice it to say that the mechanism 
for preserving the equality between 
money and bullion would be exactly 
the same as the mechanism by which 
this equality is preserved at present. 
This mechanism now keeps our scale 
of prices about fifty per cent. lower 
than the scale of prices in Mexico. It 
keeps our dollar worth 25.8 grains of 
gold and it could keep it worth 26 
grains or 30 grains or any other num- 
ber required from time to time. 
After carefully examining all ob- 
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jections which have been offered, I 
quite agree with Mr. Babson, the 
business statistician, who writes that 
“only those disagree with you who 
misunderstand you.” 

In spite of all the adverse criticism 
based on the few lines of newspaper 
reports of a speech mainly devoted to 
another subject, the great mass of 
opinion is favorable, and is growing 
more so continually. My colleague, 
President Hadley of Yale, unreserv- 
edly endorses the plan, as do most 
other economists. A number of finan- 
cial journals, a number of presidents 
of banks, business statisticians and 
men in high positions throughout the 
world have done the same. 

Besides these allies, there is anoth- 
er and more powerful ally to help 
any logical argument for standardiz- 
ing the dollar, and that is the grim 
and constant rise in the cost of living. 
It must be clear that our present gold 
standard, so called—a standard really 
of weight and not of vaiue—has 
wrought untold mischief. For a quar- 
ter of a century—from 1873 to 1896 
—the dollar increased in purchasing 
power and caused a prolonged depres- 
sion of trade, culminating in the po- 
litical upheaval which led to the free 
silver campaign of 1896, when the 
remedy proposed was worse than the 
disease. We have since then had a 
reverse movement, and the growing 
clamor of discontent is daily adding 
to the ranks of the socialists, also 
ready with quack remedies. Unless 
a really scientific remedy is enacted, 
society will be imperiled by those who, 
while feeling the pinch from changes 
in monetary standards, do not recog- 
nize the cause. 

A laboring man who put $100 in 
the savings bank fifteen years ago 
and now withdraws his $150, fondly 
imagines that he has 50 per cent. 
more than he put in. But when he 
comes to spend it he finds that his 
whole $150 will buy no more than his 
original $100 would have bought in 
1896. In other words, the deprecia- 
tion of gold has tricked him out of all 
his interest. Naturally he is discon- 
tented, and wants to attack some- 
thing, he does not-much care what. 
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He is one of millions of victims of a 
shrinking dollar, just as, twenty 
years ago, his father may have been 
one of the millions of victims of an 
appreciating dollar. 


Instead of a standard which first 
benefits the creditor at the expense of 
the debtor, and then benefits the debt- 
or at the expense of the creditor, let 
us have a system which gives a 
square deal to all. 


We have standardized every other 
unit in commerce except the most im- 
portant and universal unit of all, the 
unit of purchasing power. What busi- 
ness man would consent for a moment 
to make a contract in terms of yards 
of cloth or tons of coal, and leave the 
size of the yard or the ton to chance? 
Once the yard was the girth of a man. 
In order to make it constant, we have 
standardized it. We have standard- 
ized even our new units of electricity, 
the ohm, the kilowatt, the ampere and 
the volt. But the dollar is still left to 
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the chances of gold mining. At first 
we could not standardize units of elec- 
tricity because we had no adequate in- 
struments for measuring those elu- 
sive magnitudes. But as soon as such 
measuring devices were invented, 
these units were standardized. We 
have hitherto had a similar excuse for 
not standardizing the dollar as a unit 
cf purchasing power, and so a stand- 
ard for deferred payments; we had no 
instrument for measuring it or device 
for putting the results in practice. 
V/ith the development of index num- 
bers, however, and the device of ad- 
justing the seigniorage according to 
those index numbers, we now have 
at hand all the materials for scientifi- 
cally standardizing the dollar and for 
realizing the long-coveted ideal of a 
“multiple standard” of value. In this 
way it is within the power of society, 
when it chooses, to create a standard 
monetary yardstick, an “unshrinkable 
dollar.” 
New Haven, Conn. 


New Year 
By Katharine Lee Bates 


Green year, green year, 

Sweet with sun and showers, ; 

A windblown spray whose blossoms bright 
Are the seven-colored hours, 

A dancing spray whose leaves delight 

In azure gleam and silver haze, 


Green year. 


White year, white year, 

Muffled soft in snow, 

A diamond spray whose gems are gone 
Before their grace we know, 

A crystal-coated spray whose hours 
Melt when looked upon, 

Hoarfrost stars and hoarfrost flowers, 


White year! 


New year, new year 

From rosy leaf to gold, 

A shining spray on the Tree of Time 
Where myriad sprays unfold, 

A spray so fair that God may see 
And gather it, bloom and rime, 

To deck the doors of Eternity, 


New Year! 
Wellesley, Mass, 











Gipsying to the South 


How Gumption and Faculty Made it Possible to Hunt Health 
and Pleasure and How We Found Both 
By Alice M. and M. F. Hackley 


In these days, when we hear de- 
mands on every hand for “fresh air” 
in the “simple life,” it may not be 
amiss for me to describe our experi- 
ment in attaining these desired ends, 
with very little outlay. This experi- 
ment, let me say at the outset, was 
so successful on its initial trial, that 
we repeated it twice; and now we 
feel it has become almost a habit, so 
enamored are we of the out-door life. 

Our venture came about in this 
way. We live on a small farm in 
northern Ohio. In summer, one could 
not wish for a lovelier home, or a 
more salubrious climate; but the win- 
ter is too rigorous for anyone who is 
not in good health. A few years ago, 
the ‘family physician told my hus- 
band that he ought to give up work, 
go South, and live out-of-doors, dur- 
ing the severe months. Such a man- 
date at first simply dazed us, so im- 
possible of realization did it seem; 
but we soon began to discuss ways 
and means. We found that two round 
trip tickets to the mountains of 
northern Alabama, the locality sug- 
gested, and the board after our ar- 
rival, would be quite beyond our 
slender purse, so, with a “middle 
west” counterfeit of what the Yan- 
kees call “gumption,” we set to work 
to find a solution of the difficulty. 

As we reviewed the situation, the 
first thing in our favor, seemed to be 
a determination to follow the advice 
of our medical man. Just that very 
resolution gave to the project, an ap- 
pearance of wahrscheinlichkeit, as 
our German friends would say. At 
this point two important questions 
confronted us. The first was, if rail- 
roads were beyond us, what other 
means of locomotion could we find? 
Next, if the man of the family was 
temporarily incapacitated, how could 
the woman help? For it was patent 
to us both that she must be the wage 


earner for the time being. 

The latter problem was the more 
easily disposed of; perhaps I could 
teach, as I did before our marriage, 
if we could only reach the Southland; 
for the schools in that region, we 
found, did not open until November, 
and closed in May. 

Then we discussed our assets, and 
these proved to be, as far as the first 
question was concerned, a_ good 
sound horse, Dolly, by name, and a 
love of camping out. Dolly skould be 
our means of locomotion, and our 
fondness for camping, would make 
the journey a beautiful and pro- 
longed picnic! Not living in the era 
of pillions, we must think of some 
other device, whereby one horse 
could be made to carry two mortals. 
That question was finally settled; we 
could have a top made for our light 
farm wagon, keeping down the 
weight for the horse’s sake. Having 
reached this decision, we proceeded 
to prepare for our expedition. 

In order to help others who may 
wish to go and do likewise, let me 
describe our “caravan,” and show 
some pictures of it; but it is only 
fair to say that poor Dolly is not in 
reality the “hammer-headed beast,” 
which she appears to be. That eccen- 
tricity is due to her being out of 
focus, thanks to the amateur photog- 
rapher! 

The wagon, as I said, was one we 
had. It was nine by three feet. The 
top was made by an ingenious black- 
smith under the direction of my hus- 
band, who planned it all. It was built 
one foot wider, and one and a half 
feet longer than the wagon box. It 
was fastened to the latter by four 
long bolts, making the whole safe 
and indivisible during the journey. 
The covering was unbleached muslin, 
sized with beeswax and oil, and 
painted inside and out with a quiet 
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shade of gray. The entire weight of 
the outfit, including its occupants, 
was about 1200 pounds. 

Now for a description of the ex- 
terior of the caravan. Do you see that 
box in front of the dashboard? It is 
divided horizontally into two parts. 
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hung on hooks, are a lantern and 
pails. 

So much for the outside. Inside, 
across the back, is the bed. Do not 
say it is too small; for it is six feet 
long and holds a three-quarter mat- 
tress. 


Notice the extension on either 
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SKETCH MAP 


OF THE 


The upper half contains one and a 
half bushels of oats; and the lower, 
an oil can, a wagon jack, wagon 
grease, and Dolly’s toilet articles! 
Across the back of the wagon, you 
will see a pole and rope, with which 
we shall stake out the horse. Beneath 
the projection of the top, at the back, 
are fastened our ladder and the blan- 
kets for Dolly’s use. On the shelf at 
the side, we carry hay. Under the 
wagon in front of the ladder and 
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900 MILES 


side over the back wheels; this, 
added to the width of the wagon box, 
gives the required length. 

Under the bed, we carry our cloth- 
ing in an old-fashioned “extension- 
case,”’ which, when divided, gives one 
part for my husband’s use, and the 
other for mine. It is needless to say 
that we did not burden ourselves 
with a great amount of wearing ap- 
parel. It was necessary to have a suit 
apiece for every day, and one for 
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best, with change of underclothing 
appropriate for cold or warm days 
and nights, for we traveled from the 
forty-second to the thirty-fourth de- 
gree north latitude, and So experi- 
enced a variety of temperature. We 
also kept our household linen under 
the couch. All campers will under- 
stand thst, in order to economize 
space, w: carried few articles and 
had them. washed frequently. 

In fro1t of the bed, may be seen 
our “Happy Rover” camp stove, 
made in Hamilton, Ohio..It is twenty- 
four inches long, fifteen inches wide, 
and eleven inches high. It has a good 
oven and a fire box, in which we 
burned wood gathered along the 
roadside. On this little stove, I cooked 
anything that could be boiled, or 
fried, or baked, (with the exception 
of bread, which requires too hot a 
fire for the wagon; but I baked very 
good bread in it, “if I do say it as 
oughtn’t,” when we used it later in 
our house in Alabama). The wagon 
wall behind the stove, was protected 
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against fire, by a sheet of zinc. The 
stove pipe went straight up from the 
stove, but did not protrude more 
than four or five inches above the 
roof, in order to avoid catching as 
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we passed under overhanging boughs. 

On the opposite side of the wagon, 
is a shelf-table, which hooks up when 
not required, and this we covered 
with white oilcloth. Under the table, 
and acting as a support for it when 
down, is a miniature cupboard, made 
with a light wood frame, and sim- 
ilarly protected. This held our white 
enamel table ware and cooking uten- 
sils. There is sufficient space in which 
to walk between the stove and table, 
when the latter is down in place. At 
meal time we remove our spring 
wagon seat, and one of us uses a 
camp chair at table, while the other 
sits on the bed. 

Across the inside of the dashboard, 
is a series of shallow shelves, on 
which we keep tin or glass cans 
containing provisions, our few 
books, writing materials, and a sup- 
ply of medicines. We carry our 
drinking water in a large demijohn 
strapped by its handle to the corner 
of the wagon. A sufficiency of good 
water is absolutely necessary, as one 
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often camps near rivers or creeks, 
where the horse can drink, but 
where we would not dare to, in this 
age of precaution against typhoid. 
The opening at the back of the 
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caravan, may be closed, partially or 
entirely, by a canvas curtain rolling 
up and fastening with buttons such 
as are used on the side curtains of 
surreys. On either side of this open- 
ing, is a small stationary window of 
celluloid glass. One side of the wag- 
on, near the front, may be closed by 
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pense account, when we reached our 
objective point, read thus: 





I WES Nos ea eb 65.9 4:65 ceeeds $25.00 
eI I Sh cacain db vncinw'sinle pecan ds 5.50 
Granite household utensils -....... 4.00 
DR 8 ces afs'e 0 dead UA ste aieice 1.00 
Food and other items............ 65.00 

sk pace saad oak wae ine ot $100.50 
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a canvas curtain rolling down and 
buttoning. Opposite to this is a door, 
of the same material, which is easier 
to use as a means of egress, while 
camping. 

We can completely close the front 
opening by a frame containing a 
large sheet of celluloid glass, and 
held in place by wooden cupboard 
buttons. If forced to drive facing a 
storm, we put up this frame, pass 
the reins through a slit in the dash- 
board, and sit safely inside, while 
guiding our good horse who is pro- 
tected by a rubber blanket. When not 
in use, this frame slips between the 
cupboard, shelf-table and wall. Un- 
der the roof projections, close to the 
top, in the center of both back and 
front ends,. are small openings 
through which we can always have 
ventilation, without the rain driving 
in. 

This journey of between eight and 
nine hundred miles, took us fifty- 
seven days to accomplish. Our ex- 


That amount seems to us little 
enough, for two months’ entire ex- 
penses, including journey and board 
for two people and a horse, especially 
as we were able to continue using 
the contents of the caravan, when 
we started housekeeping in our lit- 
tle mountain cabin. The stove and 
wagon top served their purpose on 
three such journeys. 

For the sake of being sure to 
choose good roads, as well as the 
shortest way, we endeavored to pur- 
chase reliable road maps of the five 
States through which were to pass. 
We were unable, however, to find 
any except for Ohio and Kentucky, 
(published by Mendenhall, Cincin- 
nati). In Indiana, Tennessee and 
Alabama, we were forced to use 
Rand & MecNally’s ordinary pocket 
atlas, which at least gave us the di- 
rection in which to go; but it may 
aid some one wishing to undertake a 
similar trip, if I add a rough map 
of our entire route, giving only the 
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towns and villages through which we 
drove. ; 

We left home early in September, 
as it was necessary to accustom our- 
selves to sleeping out before the 
nights became too cold. Before leav- 
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CROSS SECTION OF THE GIPSIES’ CARAVAN. 
































ing, we gave an itinerary of our 
route-to-be, to friends and relatives, 
who sent us newspapers and maga- 
zines as well as letters, in_care of the 
various post offices. The first two we 
passed on to courteous people along 
our line of march, in recognition of 
kindly attentions from them. 

We made a resolution that on no 
account would we travel on Sunday 
for, apart from the religious side of 
the question, one day a week ought 
to be reserved for perfect physical 
rest, both for horse and owners. We 
adhered strictly to this rule, and we 
feel sure it had much to do with 
the fact that we were able to endure 
the journey so well. We averaged six- 
teen miles daily, without the least 
harm to our steed. We started early 
and rested during the heat of the 
day, especially as we approached the 
South. 

On cold or stormy nights, if we 
were near a settlement, we usually 
stabled Dolly; and a few times, on 
similar occasions, we persuaded some 
inhabitant to give us sheiter also. 
This, however, we resorted to only 
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when necessary, as we came to pre- 
fer the airiness of our little house 
on wheels. 


We always planned to reach the 
outskirts of cities or villages, (if we 
could not get to the open country be- 
fore night-fall), asking permission 
to drive into a vacant lot, for we had. 
no desire to be the “observed of all 
observers,” when we pitched camp. 
We found, however, that the ideal 
camping ground was a woods, near a 
water supply, for the sake of the 
equine member of the party. 

Soon after our departure we de- 
cided that “caravanning” was the 
most fascinating form of out-door 
living; and we were able to say, with 
George Borrow’s gipsy, of the joys 
of the wayside traveller; “There’s 
night and day, brother, both sweet 
things; sun, moon and stars, brother, 
all sweet things; there’s likewise a 
wind on the heath. Life is very sweet, 
brother.” 


It is .certainly the most satis- 
factory mode of enjoying the scenery. 
We were able to stop in any lovely 
valley which appealed to our fancy, 
or beside some boisterous mountain 
stream, or in some restful woods, 
which less fortunate people must 
steam past at sixty miles an hour! 


As time advanced and we passed 
from one State to another, the beauty . 
to be seen on every hand altered but 
did not diminish. I remember driving 
for miles at two different seasons, 
over a certain road in Kentucky. 
Once it was in autumn, when the 
brilliant foliage of the deciduous 
trees contrasted brightly with the 
dark and neighboring evergreens. 
Again it was in spring, when most 
of the trees were just bursting into 
leaf; the charm of the tender green. 
together with the pink blossoms of 
the “red bud,” silhouetted against 
the same somber woods of cedar, will 
long be “photographically lined on 
the tablet of my mind.” One of the 
most beautiful sections throuch 
which we drove, was, of course, the 
blue grass region of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. When we reached the 
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South, the holly and mistletoe, those 
holiday scarcities of the North, 
greeted us on all sides, and made us 
feel as though we were looking at a 
delightful and permanent Christmas 
card. 

One’s sense of humor, as well as 
one’s sense of beauty, can find food 
for enjoyment at almost every turn. 
Once, on the outskirts of a small vil- 
lage, a quaint old specimen of the 
rustic police, a veritable dogberry of 
the law, accused us of being peddlers. 
Once in a small place in Alabama, 
where we stopped to buy supplies, we 
found all the stores closed, as if the 
owners were on holiday bent and we 
were informed that “Everybody has 
done gone to the berryin’.” For a 
brief instant we had visions of a 
wholesale “berry picking,” and then 
we laughed, and waited until the 
mourning village returned, and the 
shop-keepers resumed their occupa- 
tions. 

Among the interesting episodes in 
a journey like ours, is the crossing 
of numerous rivers in the various 
ways provided. The water ways 
near important places, were usually 
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spanned by carriage bridges, either 
toll or free. On many others, we 
found small steam ferry boats. Be- 
sides these, we tried ferries run by 
gasoline, hand or horse-power, and, 
much to the delight of Dolly, we 
forded the streams. We thought the 
highways as a whole excellent, but 
we did meet a few execrable moun- 
tain roads. 

On our arrival at our destination 
in Alabama, I took the necessary ex- 
aminations at the county seat, and 
was given a school on Lookout Moun- 
tain. There we dismantled our cara- 
van, after renting a small place with 
a cosy cabin and a barn for our faith- 
ful Dolly. While I attended to my 
duties as instructor of youth, my 
husband planted a tiny garden and 
raised chickens. 

When we started North again, we 
not only felt that we had spent a de- 
lightful eight months, but we re- 
joiced that the invigorating mountain 
air and mild climate had produced 
the result hoped for, when we began 
our experiment of gypsying to the 
South. 


Rowayton, Coun. 














How Mount Holyoke Freed Itself from *. 


Secret Societies 
By Elizabeth Crane Porter 


At least one of the women’s col- 
leges may claim to be well on toward 
a solution of the secret society prob- 
lem. But the problem there was still 
complicated enough to be interest- 
ing and serious. 

The five societies of Mount Hol- 
yoke had in the twenty years or so of 
their existence come to be thoroly 
entrenched in the life of the college. 
They were started, when Mt. Hol- 
yoke was going thru a period of 
reconstruction, with the admirable 
motive of adding to her equipment 
everything then supposed to be part 
of a model college. Every one was 


very proud of them then. But partly 
perhaps because of their local char- 
acter, they grew to have an extraor- 
dinary firm grip on _ everything 


connected with the life of the under- 
graduates. As the college grew, the 
rushing came to be a distressing per- 
version of normal social life. Fresh- 
men did little but talk over so-and- 
so’s chances for such-and-such a 
fraternity and their own schedule of 
engagements for the next few days. 
The rushing season was long and 
gave plenty of time for a promising 
girl to acquire either a “swelled 
head’”—which ‘“queered” her with 
her contemporaries—or a series of 
low grades—which “queered” her 
with the office and often led to her 
return to her puzzled and outraged 
family. 

The rushing itself was simple 
enough, as it was prohibited during 
class hours and was limited to a cer- 
tain number of engagements a week 
with any one society. However to the 
freshman’s eye the life of the college 
was so colored by the whole business 
that the most casual meetings were 
significant and every sally forth 
upon the campus a new adventure. 

The whole college was self-con- 
scious. Society people could not men- 


tion their organizations to freshmen 
and seldom spoke of them even to 
their particular friends. Non-society 
people kept apart from all the rush- 
ing, looked on with disapproval at the 
treatment of the freshmen and kept 
silent except among themselves. The 
freshmen who were rushed gossiped 
in most of their spare time and be- 
haved with circumspection before 
upper class girls, and those who were 
not being rushed went about miser- 
ably, stiffly or inconspicuously as 
their temperaments demanded. 


The non-society people formed the 
majority of the undergraduate body, 
but most of the time they were too 
disgusted with society electioneering 
to oppose it and too nebulous a body 
to realize that they had any force of 
public opinion. The faculty looked 
on in distress at the state of affairs, 
tho it is to be doubted if most of 
them realized how things stood; it 
was known that they disapproved 
of societies but that any changes 
must first come from the students 
themselves. After a time the societies 
began to overreach themselves in the 
matter of elections, and there were 
several extremely disagreeable con- 
tests that hung on the society ques- 
tion. Societies that were known to 
be after offices for their members 
could always get them nominated, 
but the other societies usually op- 
posed and the non-society girls 
quietly refused to vote for any society 
member. They took little pains with 
their own nominations, but they 
would stubbornly vote ballot after 
ballot and even hour after hour for 
the non-society candidate. The result 
was the really competent and fine 
girls from the societies did not hold 
office even when they were by nature 
amiably democratic. 

Things got in such a muddle 
finally that a few non-society girls 
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began to protest in the college maga- 
zine and call for more frank discus- 
sion of the subject, more sensible 
treatment of the freshmen and a bet- 
ter mutual understanding. They 
claimed that the society people had 
no idea how bitterly the bulk of the 
college was opposed to them; nor did 
the non-society people understand 
that there were laudable aims and 
occasionally real achievement on the 
part of societies as such. They an- 
nounced that discussion of the ques- 
tion would continue thruout the 
year. The day the paragraph ap- 
peared the oldest sorority issued 
cards for a tea in its hitherto quite 
private room. The non-society people 
went, and the college began to talk 
openly. Then all the other societies 
opened their rooms, and before long 
they announced that there would be 
no more rushing and that students 
would not be taken in before their 
sophomore year. Finally a _ society 
alumna attacked societies chiefly be- 
cause of their effect on the girl in- 


side—the false ideas of loyalty that 
make her wear herself out in incon- 


sequential matters, her. waste of 
nervous energy, the danger of her 
missing the best intellectual benefits 
of coilege and of making friends of 
only her own particular kind. Then 
came the formation of a committee 
of students, alumnae and faculty to 
weigh the whole situation. 

About that time public opinion 
turned all the way over, like an un- 
ruly church bell. People talked 
plainly, the societies did some real 
thinking and everyone was eager to 
have the thing thrashed out. After 
about six months of fruitful discus- 
sion the president called a mass- 
meeting of the society members and 
put to them the question of abolish- 
ment as advised by the committee, 
the vote was strongly against per- 
petuation. It was a fine example of 
the essential fairness, open-minded- 
ness and real democracy of the col- 
lege woman, as well as the firm and 
tactful course of President Woolley. 
Many of the society alumnae could 
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not see the effect of a few undemo- 
cratic societies on a large, well- 


housed college, and as their vote for 


disbanding was not obtainable, a 
faculty vote finally abrogated the 
charters. The effect on the college 
was the same, however, for the senti- 
ment in the societies was still a con- 
viction of their own unfitness to exist 
in that kind of college. 

Of course while the societies are in 
process of discontinuing, plenty of 
girls, tho opposed in principle, 
still feel that their convictions will 
not suffer if they taste the apple, as 
the tree will shortly be taken out of 
everybody’s reach. But everywhere 
in college is quiet relief that societies 
are going. 

“You can thank your lucky stars 
that you are out of it all,” says the 
one class that can remember any 
thing of the old system, and general 
opinion, now articulate and stronger 
than ever before, is quite against ex- 
clusive secret societies at Mount 
Holyoke. : 


The advantages of the change are 
beginning to be apparent already. 
For one thing, the entering classes 
have a far more natural social life. 
In the close life of a college with 
dormitories for nearly all the stu- 
dents, there is no danger that the 
freshman will not get to know upper 
class girls. Moreover she is not now 
restrained by the limits of her 
“crowd” as she used to be if she 
joined a society and can make her 
own friends for herself in her own 
class. She is more likely to be in- 
terested and broadened by contact 
with girls of a different type from 
her own than if she had been ab- 
sorbed into a clique that by its col- 
lective choice had made itself into a 
group consisting of a single type. 
There is now much less of the ex- 
perience that many. non-society girls 
went thru with—a wretched con- 
viction during their first year that 
because they were not rushed there 
was something horrible the matter 
with them, a bitter and neglected 
sophomore year and an awakening 
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sooner or later to the possibilities of 
an independent existence. Morbid 
girls will go through it in any case, 
but such a career is not now fostered 
among girls of the normal average 
type. 

The regular college organizations 
are all gaining by the concentration 
now possible. There was a time when 
dramatic and literary organizations, 
for example, had difficulty in having 
any intercourse based entirely on 
their reasons for being. Society meet- 
ings, society electioneering and so- 
ciety friendships interfered every- 
where. There are cliques now, of 
course, but they do not carry the 
prestige of a fraternity, they do not 
perpetuate themselves and they are 
not ironclad. 

The final solution of the matter is 
likely to be found in the centralizing 
of the social life of the college and 
the closer connection of the college 
girl’s social life with her intellectual 
interests. The new Student-Alumnae 
Building which Mount Holyoke is 
soon to build will be a center for all 
activities, both executive and social. 
There is already a non-exclusive so- 
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cial club which provides a dance and 
a play every week or so. With a free 
field it should develop well. Various 
schemes are afloat for providing 
points of contact between all return- 
ing alumnae and students such as 
the active chapters used to provide 
for a few. Student hostesses ap- 
pointed at intervals would give to all 
the old girls the characteristic wel- 
come that delights 59 and ’99 alike. 

The success of Mount Holyoke’s 
experience in dealing with so delicate 
a problem was largely due to the 
straightforward way every one took 
hold of the subject. Considering the 
number concerned there was little 
quibbling or begging of the question; 
and in view of the feeling that any 
society member has for the memories 
connected with her college friend- 
ships, remarkably little rancor over 
the result. In every such situation 
the fairness of the students may 
safely be trusted, for the college 
woman, even in her flighty under- 
graduate days, has a fine sense of 
citizenship. and of personal re- 


sponsibility for the community. 
New York City. 


[It is not yet too late for this Congress to rescind its action exempting American coastwise ship- 
ping from its share of the canal expenses and by such action to prevent the repudiation of our agree- 
ment with Great Britain. That we gained greatly by Great Britain’s willingness to substitute the Hay- 
Pauncefote for the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is shown in this article by Mr. Bowen, former Minister to 


Persia and to Venezuela.—Epiror. | 


On November 18, 1901, Mr. John 
Hay and Lord Pauncefote concluded 
a treaty, commonly called the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, which was de- 
clared to supersede the convention 
that had been signed April 19, 1850, 
by Mr. John M. Clayton and Sir 
Henry Lytton Bulwer, and that is 
known as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

The object the government of the 
United States had in view in nego- 
tiating the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
was to secure the right, which it had 
surrendered by the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, to proceed independently of 





Great Britain to construct a ship 
canal from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific oceans, and to enjoy the ex- 
clusive privilege of providing for the 
regulation and management of it. It 
is to be presumed that when the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty was made the 
governments of the United States 
and Great Britain each considered 
that it had effected with the other a 
satisfactory arrangement in binding 
each other never to “obtain or main- 
tain for itself any exclusive control 
over the said ship canal,” and in 
agreeing that neither government 
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should “occupy” or “exercise any 
dominion” over any part of Central 
America, or fortify the canal, or 
“take any advantage of any intimacy, 
or use any alliance for the 
purpose of acquiring or holding, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for the citizens 
or subjects of the one, any rights or 
advantages in regard to commerce or 
navigation thru the said canal, which 
shall not be offered on the same 
terms to the citizens or subjects of 
the other.” In view of Great Britain’s 
world-wide maritime interests and 
her colonial connections in the West- 
ern Hemisphere the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty might well have been re- 
garded as peculiarly satisfactory to 
her; but so far as the United States 
was concerned it proved to be a 
monument of shortsightedness, espe- 
cially as it contained no provision 
permitting us to denounce it. Per- 
manent treaties are permanent re- 
strictions, and they should not be en- 
tered into by a growing, a virile, and 
an ambitious people unless the condi- 
tions they recognize are practically 
as unchangeable as moral truths are. 
Conditions generally change with 
time, and in regard to this canal 


question. they changed with extraor- 


dinary rapidity the moment we un- 
derstood that the French had aban- 
doned their work at Panama We 
realized that we could not permit the 
project to fail, and that we alone 
were in a position to execute it. But 
our hands were tied by the Clayton- 


Bulwer treaty. We could not de-. 


nounce it nor ignore it, for it was 
as binding as any contract, public or 
private, could possibly be. All that 
we could hope, therefore, was that 
Great Britain would consent to make 
with us another treaty that should 
supersede it. She did consent, but on 
condition that the United States 
would give to British and all other 
foreign ships the same treatment 
that American ships would receive 
when the canal was opened. That 
condition was evidently acceptable to 
our government, for it was incor- 
porated in these words in the third 
article of the new treaty: 
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“The canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all 
nations* observing these rules, on terms .of 
entire equality, so that there shall be no dis- 
crimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the condi- 
tions or charges of traffic, or otherwise. 
Such conditions and charges of traffic shall 
be just and equitable.” 


There has been some quibbling as 
to the meaning of the words “all na- 
tions,” but the insistent, persistent 
and consistent intention of Great 
Britain has indisputably been from 
the very beginning that when the 
canal is constructed and opened to 
the commerce of the world the ships 
of all nations must be treated alike 
and not simply the ships of all na- 
tions other than those of the United 
States. If the United States had in- 
tended at the time the third article 
was under consideration to secure 
preferential treatment for our ships 
and if Great Britain had been in- 
duced to consent that they might re- 
ceive such treatment, the words, “All 
nations,” would not have been used, 
for they mean each and every one of 
the nations of the earth. The truth is 
the idea of favoring our ships orig- 
inated only after the new treaty was 
signed, and after the canal zone had 
become a part of the possessions or 
territory of the United States. But 
it was too late then for any one to 
try to make the plain meaning of the 
treaty ambiguous, and it was also 
too late to raise the cry that the 
United States, being sovereign over 
the canal zone, could favor our 
ships passing thru the canal as freely 
as we favor them when they are en- 
gaged in trade along our coasts. 
Great Britain evidently foresaw that 
our government might acquire sov- 
ereignty over the canal zone and that 
an effort might be made by us to pro- 
vide for exclusive privileges for 
American ships: at all events the 
fourth article of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty provides that “No change 
of territorial sovereignty or of in- 
ternational relations of the country 
or countries traversed by the . 
canal shall affect the general prin- 
ciple of neutralization or the obli- 

*The italics are mine. 
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gation of the high contracting par- 
ties.” 

. It is clear, therefore, that we were, 
and are, bound by the Hay-Paunce- 
fot treaty for all time to place other 
nations, of whatever flag, on terms of 
“entire equality” with ourselves “in 
respect of the conditions or changes 
of traffic.” 

Our natural tendency, of course, is, 
and always will be, to try to assert 
complete sovereignty over the canal; 
but as by our Constitution our 
treaties are made the supreme law 
of the land we must observe them 
until we are duly released from the 
obligations which they impose upon 
us. We can not expect Great Britain, 
however, to yield to us always, nor 
to renounce valuable treaty rights to 
us on demand without receiving from 
us any substantial quid pro quo; and 
we certainly can not honorably or 
legally arrogate to ourselves the right 
to suppress articles, provisions and 
stipulations of any treaty we may 
have with her without her consent. 
We should, therefore, have consulted 
her first before attempting to relieve 
our vessels engaged in the coasting 
trade from paying the same tolls that 
other ships, native and foreign, will 
| have to pay to pass through the canal. 
She has good reason to feel aggrieved 
at the course we have pursued, and 
also to be surprised, for she remem- 
bers how strongly we protested 
against the action of Canada in re- 
bating tolls on the Welland Canal. 
What was wrong in principle then is 
wrong in principle now, and, there- 
fore, Great Britain is perfectly justi- 
fied in now objecting to our remitting 
tolls to our coasting vessels, and mak- 
ing her ships assist in paying them. 
The tolls should be paid by all ships 
alike, and if we wish to reimburse 
our coasting vessels we should do so 
out of our public treasury. There is 
nothing in the treaty to prevent us 
from doing that. Whether we should 


do it or not is simply a domestic 
question. The canal tolls, on the con- 
trary, constitute an international 
question, for we are bound by the 
Hay-Pauncefot treaty to make them 
“just and equable,” and they are 
to be collected from “all. nations” on 
terms of entire equality. Gredt 
Britain’s contention that we must 
abide by an agreement in those mat- 
ters is both proper and reasonable, 
and it is inconceivable that arbitra- 
tors, worthy of the name, could hold 
otherwise. For that reason those that 
advocate the remission of tolls for our 


coasting vessels are unanimously op- - 


posed to arbitration. They know per- 
fectly well that we have nothing to 
arbitrate as there can be no honest 
difference of opinion as to what our 
obligations are. They are stated in 
the treaty. Why, then, try to avoid 
fulfiling them? Why attempt to re- 
pudiate our own solemn’ act? Our 
coasting vessels are wel] able to pay 
the tolls. They are known to be do- 
ing a thriving trade now, paying $4 a 
ton charges over the Panama rail- 
way. It is useless, therefore, to claim 
that when the canal is open they will 


not be able to pay $1.20 a ton. They - 
‘want protection, but they do not need — 


it. That being the case we should now 
with quickened conscience and re- 
newed zeal turn again to our interna- 
tional obligations and undertake to 
meet them worthily and creditably so 
that when the canal is finished and 
opened to the commerce of the world 
our regulation and management of it 
will be regarded by all other nations 
not only as “just and equitable” but 
also as efficient and conducive to the 
greatest possible development of 
trade. 


A nation great and strong enough 
to. construct a waterway like the 
Panama Canal can not but be great 
and strong enough to perform its in- 
ternational duties fairly and fully.« 

Woodstock, Conn, 
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A Bulgarian Election 


By Aleko Konstantinoff 


{When Russia liberated Bulgaria from Turkish rule a little over thirty years ago no one ex- 


pected that the newly established little government would be able to manage its own affairs without 
interference. Naturally that would be Russia’s function, with possible annexation to follow. Surely a 
race of illiterate peasants could not govern themelves. But the expected internal turmoils did not 
In spite of Russian intrigues Bulgaria maintained her foothold and finally sent Russia about 

her business. Troubles there were, but Bulgarians solved their own differences. One of the most potent 
influences in attracting the attention of the Bulgarians to their own shortcomings was a book written 
by a young Bulgarian journalist, Aleko Konstantinoff. It was a series of stories, the hero of which 
was Bie Ganio, a peasant shopkeeper from Shinka. He travels over Europe, sight seeing and selling 
attar of roses. When he comes home he apps the knowledge gained abroad to home conditions. The 
whole series is a bitter satire of Bulgarian manners and customs, yet it has since become the first 
classic of a national literature. Naturally so young a nation could not escape corruption in poli- 
tics. That evil was especially flagrant in the early days. when political bosses hired bands of gipsies 
to terrorize voters at the polls. Konstantinoff, in his role of muckraker, did not hesitate to attack this 
as well as other wrongs he saw. The following condensed translation of one of the last chapters from 
Bie- Ganio will show how little he allowed any false sense of national pride to stand in the way of 
his purpose. It has had a powerful influence in bringing about reforms, and while Bulgarian politics 
are to-day far from what they should be, the picture drawn by Konstantinoff is no longer a true one. 
, It is, indeed, disillusionizing to have presented to us such an unattractive picture of Young Bulgaria 
which on account of its military success we had already begun to idealize, but it must be remembered 
that Konstantinoff is a satirist and that a foreigner would get quite as unfavorable an impression of 
politics from readtng some of our popular stories and plays. The author was killed at the age of 35 


in an election brawl similar to that he described in this story. The translation is made for us from the 
original: Bulgarian by Natalie D. 


“Don’t talk so much,” shouted Bie 
Ganio. “I tell you we’ve got to swing 
with the government.” 

“But we haven’t the vote,” replied 
Boocheff. “Anyway, Bie Ganio, you 
once said you were a Liberal.” 

“When did I say I was a Liberal?” 
growled Bie Ganio. 

- “Last year to the Bohemian pro- 
_ fessor.” 


“Well,” laughed Bie Ganio, “what 
if I did? Words don’t leave holes be- 
hind them.” 

“Well, let’s be Conservatives then,” 
put in Doocholu. 

“But will the prefect stand by us?” 
persisted Boocheff. 

“The prefect?” cried Bie Ganio. 
“Of course he’s with us. And so’s the 
sheriff. And the commission of elec- 
tions; to be sure it was illegally 
elected, but who’ll bother about that? 
That’s ours too. And the polling com- 
mittee is all ours. The municipal 
council lines up with us too. The 
mayor is against us, but—we’ll soon 
cut his tail for him. Then there’s the 
district councils in the villages,” Bie 
Ganio winked, “these appointments 
haven’t been ratified, yet. If they go 
against us, where will they be? Down 
with them. But above all, the prefect 
is with us.” 

“How about the hamalin?’* asked 
Boocheff, still not satisfied. 


*Low caste gipsies who do chores. 
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“The hamalin are with us, and the 
rest of the gipsies and Danko Har- 
asin—” 

“Isn’t he in jail for larceny?” ex- 
claimed Boocheff. 

““You’re behind the times,” replied 
Bie Ganio. “We got him out. Didn’t 
he fix the hamalin for us? He went 
to them the other day and he fixed 
them for two francs apiece and a 
night of drinking and eating before 
the election. He went over to the op- 
position and offered his services for 
one hundred francs and they chased 
him out. We got him for fifty. You'll 
see him Sunday—you wait. Say, go 
around and call in Gunio the lawyer; 
tell him I want him to write a procla- 
mation.” 

As soon as Boocheff had left the 
room Bie Ganio winked and said, 
with a lowered voice: 

“Keep quiet. We’ll fool that idiot 
until election day by making him 
think we’ll elect him a deputy; we'll 
fix up a few ballots with his name on. 
The regular ballots will be written 
out by the clerks of the municipal 
and district councils. Now, look here; 
the Minister of the Interior wants 
me sent to the Sobranje* without 
fail. Do you agree?” 

“T am agreed,” said Doocholu. 

“So am I,” added Goocholu. 

“You know,” said Bie Ganio, “you 
fellows can’t go alone. The peasants 


= Popular Assembly. 
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don’t like you; you’ve skinned them 
too often.” 

“Well, if it comes to that, Bie Ga- 
nio,” replied Doocholu, “you-———” 

There would have been a row, but 
just then Gunio the lawyer came in, 
and the business on hand demanded 
precedence. Bie Ganio sent out for 
another round of drinks and then 
Gunio sat down to the task of compo- 
sition. In half an hour he had pro- 
duced the following: 


TO THE VOTERS OF OUR DISTRIC1. 

Realizing the vast influence that the com- 
ing election will have on the future welfare 
of the country, over seven hundred of our 
most prominent citizens met today in the 
courtyard of the school in Parzal-Mahles 
and nominated the following candidates for 
deputies to the Sobranje: 

Gania Balkanski, well known thruout Bul- 
garia. 

Filio Goocholu, a prominent merchant 
with capital. 

Tanas Doocholu, dealer in wines. 

These are the same candidates that were 
nominated at the caucus of the National 
Party on August 27. 

We respectfully recommend these candi- 
dates to all the voters of our district who 
have at heart the welfare of the agricul- 
tural working classes, the lightening of the 
burden on the shoulders of the taxpayers 
and wish to see our district represented in 
the national assembly with dignity. 

Voters: you have had brought before you 
for consideration the names of other candi- 
dates; Nicola Turnovalieta, Lultcho Doc- 
torov and Ivanitza Gramitikov, men who 
can never inspire our confidence. We advise 
you not to be inveigled by the eloquent 
words with which these candidates have 
been presented to you. Nicola Turnovalieta 
comes from the town of Turnova, a man 
who burns the blanket while looking for 
the flea. Lultcho Doctorov is beyond con- 
sideration: he comes from one of the trans- 
Danube provinces, and Ivanitza Gramaticov 
is not known to anybody and, note well, he 
is a Russian by education and therefore a 
traitor to our country. - 

Fellow citizens, again we recommend to 
you our candidates, men known for their 
patriotism and their devotion to the throne 
and dynasty of His Imperial Highness, 
Priree Ferdinand I.” 


“Well done, Gunio!” shouted Bie 
Ganio, “you are a regular Bismarck.” 

“Did you take me for a simple- 
ton?” demanded Gunio, self satisfied. 

“Now go to the printer and have it 
printed in letters as big as this.” 

“Where’s the money?” 

“Money? We don’t need any 
money. Tell him if he wants the dis- 
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trict and municipal contracts he'd 
better print it.” 

“Do you know,” continued Bie G:- 
nio, after Gunio had gone, “they’.e 
sent a telegram to the Minister of the 
Interior complaining that the sheriff 
is campaigning in the villages.” 

“Silly fools!” exclaimed Goocholu. 

“Tdiots!”” commented Doocholu. 

“The new minister knows his busi- 
ness. He answered that the elections 
must not be interfered with; they 
must be absolutely free. Ha, ha, ha, 
ha, ha! He’s all right.” 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha,” echoed the 
others. 

“Free! Free! They’ll see some free- 
dom on Sunday they’ll remember all 
their lives. They haven’t seen our 
elections yet. Wait till they see the 
gipsies with their blood-shot eyes 
and wait till they hear Danko’s war 
yell from behind them!” 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha,” roared the 
other two, their eyes dancing with 
merriment. 

“Liberalism,” laughed Bie Ganio. 
“And freedom! They swallow that 
telegram from the minister whole. 
How the sheriff and I laughed over it 
last night! He, for the sake of ap- 
pearance had this fool telegram 
printed and posted in the cafes. We 
were sitting in the cafe last night 
and heard those idiots reading it out 
loud; ‘There must be no interference 
by the police. The elections must be 
free.’ The sheriff and I just sat there 
and kept quiet. I looked at him with 
one eye. He began to laugh and drank 
an absinthe. He felt in his pocket for 
the telegram and said ‘no interfer- 
ence,’ and we just laughed and 
laughed. Then, after closing time the 
boys came in and the musicians tuned 
up and we drank and drank; oof, mv 
head aches yet. And this evening we'll 
have to be at it again.” 

“Aren’t we beginning a little early, 
Bie Ganio?” 

“It isn’t too early. To-morrow is 
Saturday and they’ll only have 
thirty-six hours left for drinking. 
They won’t drink all the time. Some 
will drink for five or six hours, then 
they’ll sleep and others will take 
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their turn, in relays. They'll eat, 
drink and sleep there. You under- 
stand?” J 

“We know; it isn’t the first elec- 
tion we’ve seen.” 

“Now, go ahead, Goocholu; as you 
pass Gogo’s tell him to get ready 
300 kilos of bread; send 100 kilos to 
the gipsies at Parsal, 100 to the ha- 
malin to keep 100. You, Doocholu, 
make the rounds of the drink shops 
and give the word: ‘free whisky 
from to-night on. Tell them not to 
overcharge, or we’ll turn 
them down when the 
time comes for settling 
the bills. Last year they 
cheated us out of about 
2000 francs. Then go to 
the butchers and get all 
the odds and ends and 
leavings they have, put 
it in a big basket and 
distribute it among the 
drink shops and have 
them make soup. This 
evening the prefect and 
the sheriff return from 
the villages and they’ll do 
the rounds with me. Later 
we'll have the city and 
county clerks make out 
the ballots. I’ve chosen 
blue and yellow paper. 
Then we'll fold them. 
We'll have to get hold of 
some of their ballots and 
see what kind of paper 
they use and how they 
fold them. Then we'll 
prepare a few hundred 
ballots’ like theirs and have our 
names on them. 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha! You’re a good one, 
Bie Ganio!” 

“Why is my name Ganio Balkan- 
ski, if I don’t know this business? 
You put me into any district and tell 
me who you want elected. Nominate 
a donkey and I’ll elect the donkey. 
Only give me the sheriff and his gen- 
darmes and 1000 or 2000 francs. 
Then I’ll get together forty or fifty 
husky boys, put them into two or 
three of the suburban saloons, duck 
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their heads into buckets of whiskey 
and shout ‘Hurrah for Bulgaria!’ 
Then take them on a ramble thru 
the town when the polls open and 
you'll see how much _ opposition 
there’ll be. Then you station the gen- 
darmes on the outskirts of the town 
to keep the peasants out, surround 
the voting booth with forty or fifty 
of the boys, fill up a few ballot boxes 
with ballots and your: donkey be- 
comes a deputy.” 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha! You’re alright, 

Bie Ganio!” 

“Bring me a match,” 
said Bie Ganio modestly. 
“IT know the Bulgarian 
electorate.” 

* * * 

The dawn was dispell- 
ing the darkness within 
Gogo’s saloon in Parsal. 
About thirty chosen hus- 
kies were lying on the 
floor, snoring like suffo- 
cating tigers. From time 
to time one of them 
would rise with half 
open eyes, step across his 
fallen comrades, reach 
for the water jug and 
eagerly extinguish the 
alcohol fires within. 
Wherever he steps foul 
worded exclamations 
arise. 

Doocholu ond Goocho- 
lu are already up, drink- 
ing coffee in the Kelish 
Hassan cafe. It is time 
to awaken the sleeping 
army of the electorate. They have 
started to make the rounds and are 
in front of Gogo’s saloon. They open 
the door. 

* ok * * * 

“Who is that big fellow over 
there?” asks Doocholu ; “do you know 
him?” 

“Of course I know him. That’s Pe- 


‘tresk; he drowned his father in the 


swamp. God help anybody he gets his 
teeth into. Look at the knife in his 
sash. Do you know that fellow over 
there?” 
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“That fat one with the bandage 
about his leg?” 

“No; that one with the crooked 
mouth.” 

“T can’t just place him. Let me see; 
why, yes, that’s Cersem Petsinoto 
who robbed the church.” 

“No; that’s Petsinoto, lying near 
that bandit Bonchoff. This fellow is 
the nephew of Danko Harasin. He’s 
an expert. Last night he stole a whole 
bundle of their ballots.” 

The army of the voters was awake. 
The men are already on their legs 
and the music approaches from the 
gipsy quarter. With the music in 
front the army approaches the center 
of the town. A hoarse roar rose in 
the morning air; a flock of birds scat- 
tered in fright from the neighboring 
roofs and trees. It was the cheering 
from the hired men, gathered to- 
gether by Danko Harasin. 

Behind the music march the gip- 
sies and the hamalin. In front, car- 
ried by many hands, his mustaches 
curled up like bull’s horns, his cap 
over one ear, is the Conservative can- 
didate, Ganio Balkanski himself. But 
even in this triumphant moment Bie 
Ganio does not forget himself. He 
holds his hands tightly in his pock- 
ets, gripping his pocketbook. 

“Hurrah for Bie Ganio, our can- 
didate!”” shouts the crowd. “Long 
live the Prince and Bie Ganio!” 

“Good morning, boys!” shouts Bie 
Ganio, beaming. Then mutters, to 
himself, “Let them keep away—lI 
don’t want them to jostle me. There 
are bills in my pocketbook.” 

Spiro Kopoya and Topal Mustafa, 
who had been sent from the gipsy 
quarter to reconnoiter, came running 
into the square and whispered to Bie 
Ganio that about three thousand 
peasants were approaching the town 
from various directions and that the 
opposition was giving them ballots. 

At about seven that morning Ivan- 
itza Gramatikov, the candidate of 
the opposition, stood on his veranda, 
breathing in the cool morning air. 
Young, educated and something of a 
dreamer and an idealist, he knew lit- 
tle as yet of the hard realities of life. 
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He dreamed of his coming career o/ 
usefulness to his country in the na- 
tional assembly, for he was an opti- 
mist by temperament, and with « 
consciousness of his own motives, 
did not doubt his election. 

His pleasant dreams were broken 
by the town clock striking the hal‘ 
hour. He took up his walking stick, 
but remembered that the election 
laws forbade anyone from entering 
the polls with a weapon. So he left 
his walking stick and went down to- 
ward the center of the town. A group 
of friends met him in front of the 
church. 

“Oh, Mr. Ivanitza,” they cried, 
“have you seen them?” 

“Who?” 

“The voters. There are three thou- 
sand peasants alone. We’ve been giv- 
ing them the ballots. Everything is 
going on fine. Let’s go on to the 
school.” 

They passed along a narrow street 
and entered the polling place. A crowd 
of voters were assembled and were 
quietly talking in the courtyard and 
in the adjoining street. The polling 
booth was already established in one 
of the school rooms. The voting be- 
gan. 

But one thing seemed strange to 
Gramatikov. Near the school yard 
and in the yards on the opposite side 
of the street were a number of gen- 
darmes, among whom two sergeants 
were circulating and whispering. Did 
not the election laws forbid the gen- 
darmes to assemble within a certain 
distance from the polling booths? 
Strange. 

He had hardly had time to formu- 
late these thoughts when he saw 
Dontcho Kokosharin arrive in breath- 
less haste and whisper into the ear 
of one of the sergeants. The sergeant 
called a gendarme and sent him off 
on the run. The prefect came. Koko- 
sharin whispered in his ear. The pre- 
fect gave a few orders to the ser- 
geants; a few moments later gen- 
darmes emerged from the neighbor- 
ing yards leading horses. The prefect 
drew his sword and twenty mounted 
gendarmes swept into the narrow 
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street and began hustling the crowd 
of voters with their horses’ breasts. 
There were shouts, protests, com- 
mands, the guns were drawn, sabres 
glistened in the early sunlight, the 
crowds swayed. More mounted gen- 
darmes joined in the melee and the 
crowd began to give way. The Turk- 
ish voters fled. The street began to 
clear. Only the crowd in the school 
courtyard remained. 

Then from down a side street came 
the squeaking of a clarionet, inter- 
mingling with the sounds of fiddles. 
There rose the murmur and roar of 
an approaching multitude, first the 
musicians, then behind them, Bie Ga- 
nio, his eyes flashing with the light 
of battle. Leading the crowd came 
Goocholu, Doocholu and Petresk, the 
nephew of Danko Hersisin and Spiro 
Kopoya and Topal Mustafa. Followed 
the gipsies, the hamalin, the fisher- 
— and then Danko Hersisin him- 
self. 

“Hurrah for a respectable govern- 
ment!” shouted Danko’s nephew, in 
a thin voice. “Hurrah! Hurrah!” 
roared the mob behind him. To Gra- 
matikov’s mind came the scenes of 
1876. He thought of the hordes of 
bashi-bazouks and the name of Fasli 
Pasha came to his lips. The wild 
horde of drunken outcasts came 
streaming into the courtyard. Bie 
Ganio, leading his gang, which opened 
the way for him roughly, walked up 
the steps to the polling booth in the 
school room. He watched from the 
open window. 

Micolo Turnovaleya, the opposi- 
tion’s candidate, was struggling on 
the steps, defending himself against 
a ferocious mob. Toward him, like a 
swooping vulture, came Danko’s 
nephew. He caught hold of his collar 
and began yelling: . 

“Hold him! He has insulted the 


Prince!” Petresk and Danko Her-. 


sisin tore down on him and threw 
him down. 

When the gendarmes returned 
they found Bie Ganio’s army hard be- 
set by an army of indignant voters, 
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those who had remained in the court- 
yard. Petresk, with blood on his face 
and breast and hands, was crying like 
a whipped child. It was not his blood, 
but it would have required a calmer 
perception than was possible at that 
moment to determine that. He had 
cut some of the simple peasants and 
smeared himself with their blood. 
Now he climbed a heap of stones and 
shouted: 

“Help! Police! They want to kill 
me. They stuck their knives into me 
because I shouted ‘Long live the 
Prince!’ ” 

The police did its part. “Sabres 
out!” Sabres flashed in the sunlight 
and whips whistled. A storm of pro- 
test arose. The police, aided by Bie 
Ganio’s guerrillas, seized Nicola Tur- 
novalia and his most prominent 
friends. The mounted gendarmes 
cleared the courtyard. Gramatikov 
was carried along the street with the 
crowd. He could still hear Bie Ganio’s 
voice, shouting from the top of the 
stairway: 

“We, too, have been abroad and we 
know how to conduct elections! I’ve 
been in Belgium.” 

He could still hear the cries of old 
Dad Dobre, the poor old dad, beaten 
and shoved about the street, the tears 
running down his old wrinkled 
cheeks either from pain or anger. He 
was crying, in a broken voice: 

“But, Mr. Prefect, I thought— 
weren’t we liberated—I thought we 
were free—a free country.” 


A few days later Gramatikov read 
in the papers a report from Sofia, a 
copy of a telegram to the Minister 
of the Interior: 

“The elections passed in absolute quiet. 
The Nationalist candidates, Ganio Balkan- 
ski, Filio Goocholu and Tanas Doocholu were 
elected by a heaping majority. The opposi- 
tion slumped dismally. As soon as the vot- 
ers appeared with music their hired gangs 
disappeared. The whole town was over- 
joyed and democracy triumphed. Long live 
His Royal Highness! 

“GANIO BALKANSKI.” 








That you can all have such a day in 
January, I do not say; yet will I set 
it all down as it was. The sun rose 
at six o’clock in the morning, and at 
once looked over the big pines, and 
down in upon us and our lake, noise- 
lessly ; as if to say, To be sure! Are 
you there yet, and are you yet awake? 
But we were already out in the gar- 
den, hoeing away the sandspurs, that 
like to grow overnight. And the dew 
was dropping from the pines in great 
drops and the smell of the pine knots 
came down to us out of the chim- 
neys—rolling off the roof. 

It is not well to wait for the sun 
in this land, for you could see that 
he hated to wake us up; as if he 
would say, I believe I overslept my- 
self one minute this morning, or pos- 
sibly two. But really the days are so 
short one had to be up and doing, and 
so it was we had been this half hour, 
that is Harry and I, hoeing our car- 
rots and turnips, and as for myself, 
I was leaning on my hoe for a mo- 
ment and looking at the lake, as the 
sun spoke up. 

One’s legs should always wake 
with a feeling that they must be on 
the go, and that the most absurd 
thing in the world is a man lying in 
bed after daylight. Then it belongs 
to the legs, with a few lively kicks to 
clear the deck. I have myself a lot of 
sympathy for boys who are not ex- 
tremely active at daylight, but very 
noisy. It is the way of real life. With 
a few squeals and kicks get into your 
decencies as soon as possible, and let 
us find out what the world has been 
doing behind the dark. It was just 
that way that we had broken loose, 
and to tell the truth my legs and arms 
were already somewhat losing their 
ambition. Yes, I was leaning on my 
hoe. 

The hens had begun to cackle in 
the left, or as they passed by, pick- 
ing bugs, they looked up to us with 
friendly comments. Shrikes and blue- 
jays in the orange orchard called or 
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sung, or whistled as the whim stirred 
them. I think you too would -have 
leaned on your hoe, if you could have 
caught the odor of loquat flowers, 
that slipped in between other fra- 
grances and begged for attention. In- 
deed, but it is a curious tree, this 
loquat, for it does nothing at all but 
blossom for three or four months be- 
fore it thinks of fruiting; then all of 
a sudden it begins to form yellow 
pears, they have a cherry flavor, and 
there are loads of them—even if 
they are afterthoughts. It is one of 
those fruits that Nature makes up 
strictly for home use, much like the 
northern raspberry, for it cannot be 
shipped, being too delicate for travel. 
Well, the birds like it, end there will 
be no waste. 

Natal grass, more delicate than 
any other lawn maker that I have 
ever seen, with heavy heads of pink, 
bend over with a weight of infinitesi- 
mal dew drops; but the sun seeing it, 
is thirsty. Coming from South 
Africa, it refuses to grow at all un- 
til the hot days of June, but now it is 
giving us the second clip in January. 
The Lyon bean, another of the won- 
ders among our new plant creations, 
begins to brown its leaves, and its 
clusters, that swing heavily two feet 
long, are beginning to ripen. It is 
January for sure, and somewhere 
away to the North there are banks of 
snow that may cover Christmas 
roses, but here chrysanthemums have 
not quite tired, lifting their faces 
sunward; and roses are displaying a . 
full bloom of gold and crimson. Lib- 
erty and Gloire de Lyon compare 
their crimson and scarlet petals, and 
Marechal Neil overloads itself with 
golden buds and flowers. 


It is orange season, and the earlier 
sorts, like Parson Brown and Sat- 
suma are already gone and now the 
Rubys with the magnificent Duncan 
grape fruit, are being gathered, by 
singing bands of colored folk, all 
happy as they enter the groves. A 
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few later persimmons draw us aside 
to discuss Tani Nashis instead of the 
creams and candies offered by our 
northern confectioners. Mellow and 
sweet like custard, large as a Bell- 
flower apple, such are these Gustatas 
and Tani Nashis; more miracles. We 
had gone to the swing under the wil- 


low oak, and as we sat there think- ~ 


ing much of evolution, we sipped our 
vegetable cream. Mother Nature is 
very generous, and said not a word to 
us about the hoe; but she laughed 
when she heard the breakfast call, 
and saw us startle with the fact that 
this is a world of compensations. 

In Florida one can easily revert to 
the wild; eating only fruit and honey 
and nuts; and why not? It would be 
bad for the vendors of drugs, but have 
- we not got a little too far with our 
civilization when it becomes the bond 
servant of the Texas steer? And there 
-is one State at least that refuses to 
protect the robin: as he flies over her 
soil because the worms that he eats 
are New England worms. 

It is just eight o’clock. I know it 
not by any sun dial, but surer than 
this, by the passing of Currie to the 
turpentine woods. He is surer than 
any town clock, and is the fleetest on 
foot of any black man I ever saw. He 
carries a gun always, which he never 
fires along my property, for he 
knows that even Bob White must not 
be scared hereabouts. It is a great 
lesson to teach folk that the birds 
have rights of their own. Yet that 
gun is a part of a man, and I would 
not know them, for a certainty, 
apart; and behind him trots the slim- 
mest of brown boys. He has to trot, 
for no boy’s legs could otherwise keep 
up with Currie. 

With gun at the same angle al- 
ways, and himself at the same pace 
exactly, and the thin boy loping at 
ten feet behind, this is one of the 
“white man’s burdens.” I do not see 
any white man competing. He is 
bound for the turpentine woods, alto- 
gether a three-mile walk; and when 
he gets there his voice will ring out 
to the world as clear and resonant as 
Caruso; and it will come back to me, 
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bearing to my ears the orders that 
he gives to his scattered workers. 1 
have never heard anything finer; 
singing down the avenues of pines; 
a wireless telegraph ringing thru 
three or four miles around. 

So the hours slip away while the 
sun is climbing the sky, and in all 
the clearings around, where the 
orange groves are half hidden, the 
orange boxes are filling and piling, 
ready for shipment. Midday and mid- 
night are opposite poles; each the 
center of two spheres of life. Midday 
is dry and snapping with human 
purpose. Midnight is sprinkled with 
dew and the music of a million 
crickets signs you to slumber. Each 
has its own flowers, and its own 
odors, and its own life. On my desk 
there are two vases. In one of them 
are roses, in the other honeysuckles. 
The General Jacks and Jubilees greet 
the day, and invite the butterfly with 
wary perfume. The honeysuckle, 
which has no sweetness at noon, at 
night gives out its whole soul in fra- 
grance to the moths. 

Do you know what a _ southern 
afternoon can be quietly introvertive 
—not a thought of the world at large 
—just sunny and quiet and full of 
peace? One Gainsboro rose, with 
over a hundred buds and blossoms, 
swings into my veranda, and shakes 
perfume out of its petals of pearl 
pink. A long row of Ponderosa 
lemons, loaded alike with fruit and 
flowers, flanks the veranda to the 
South. So heavy is the truit that the 
soft Gulf breeze barely stirs it on the 
limbs. 

The lake that fills all the forefront 
is literally covered with ducks. We 
never. allow them to be disturbed 
with firearms, and here they feel 
that they have a safe retreat, and so 
it is with the Bob Whites around the 
margin. The air is full everywhere of 
quiet fun. Everyone (and there are 
hundreds of them) flaps the water, 
reaches up her neck with a cronk of 
gossip, and then indulges in games 
that are quite as complex as those of 
school boys. As they are all black 
ducks we see them more readily by 
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the wake that follows a swimmer, or 
by the flash of lignt that follows a 
diver. : 

After all, this is a world of play, 
and the one universal instinct that 
covers animal and man alike, and 
every bird and butterfly as well, is 
sport. Your civic playgrounds and 


your rural schools in gardens are all 


one, meeting the universal demand. 
Yet I never saw or heard anything 
like this frolic of the ducks before; 
unless it was when, as a small boy, 
I was allowed to enter the room 
where the sewing society met. There 
was found just the same incessant 
talk and action. I do not see, however, 
that the ducks have a committee, or 
any officer, of any sort, for the quack- 
ing is curiously musical and har- 
monious. Those sewing societies were 
just that way; each one talked as 
anybody liked, but was balmily un- 
ruffled if no one listened. 

Nature study is the effort to see 
twice as much, hear twice as much, 
and so be able to judge twice as well 
concerning the world about us, ducks 
included. It is just the old advice of 
the best of countrylife teachers. “He 
that hath eyes to see let him see,” 
that is, let him look, and look sharp. 
“He that: hath ears to near let him 
hear,” and he will hear some charm- 
ing things, and get good advice where 
he did not expect it. Then follows the 
open mind, and the open disposition 
to be broadened out by all that we 
hear and see. This is the real creation 
that is going on all the time, that 
which ends in the making of men 
and women. 

So goes the afternon of a January 
day in Florida. I do not say whether 
we are taking home fish for supper, 
or not. If not, there is all the more 
happiness where the perch and the 
bass are playing down out of sight 
of inquisitive man. At four o’clock 
the sun is shining, but at five o’clock 
it is dark. Then from five till seven 
are two hours that are largely lost. 
Even the crackle of the pine knots 
that we have kindled in the fireplace, 
do not satisfy one who has not 
worked out a decent day’s stunt. It 
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takes at least ten hours for a square 
built soul to get through a comfort- 
able day’s job. I have no sympathy 
with those who are constantly crying 
for a shorter day’s work; eight 
hours; seven hours; and when will 
they be satisfied? It is such a little 
snip of achievement that one can get 


‘through with at the best on one of 


these short days. I would rather be 
up at four in the morning, and close 
at seven at night—earning a noon- 
day’s swing in the hammock. 

Yet this is wonderful to sit before 
a pile of pine knots, that Nature was 
two hundred years in the making, 
and see the undoing of it all inside of 
two hours. A thousand voices crackle 
and croon in the pile. I imagine they 
are telling some of their experience 
in the wild old days, before axes were 
heard hereabout and fireplaces were 
built. It is a phonograph of Nature’s 
speech, that some way got into these 
old pine trees ; the music of the winds 
and the growing pains of the limbs 
that were trying to climb eighty 
feet sunward. Some time ago I 
sat in a dealer’s parlor, and he 
opened a Victrola; then another, and 
another; and I heard the flute of one 
musician, the violin of another, and 
the voice of a third. So are the voices 
that the flame lets loose from these 
old knots. It is my Victor Victrola, 
full of wilderness songs and the flutes 
of centuries. 

Country life lost its hold on the 
family when it gave up the fireplace. 
The rallying room of the old days 
was the kitchen, and it was around 
the hearth stone. It was there where 
the altar was reared twice a day, and 
God was invited to be the Father of 
the fold. The modern country house 
has no substitutes. It has no place 
where one warms his feet and his 
heart at the same time. If you build 
a home in the country be sure to 
have at least one big fireplace. Make 
it open with welcome, where you can 
pile huge sticks of hickory, or of 
maple, or of pine, and have unstinted 
flame. You need not welcome me with 
words in a room from which the fam- 
ily religion and unity have gone out. 
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‘This was the way of it, and this is 
the way January conducts itself here, 
where no boy ever slid down hill, and 
where not one day is ever lost to the 
industrious gardener. It will be cab- 
bages in January, celery in February, 
carrots and lettuce all the while; and 
rarely a day when you may not have 
a bunch of roses. Does Nature there- 
fore give to us everything out of 
hand? Assuredly not. You will find 
that nowhere is the labor law of the 
Fourth Commandment more strictly 
enforced ; “Six days shalt thou labor, 
and do all thy work.” The farmer 
must know what humus is, and how 
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to make it in winter as well as in 
summer. He must understand sum- 
mer cover crops instead of winter 
cover crops. He must know how to 
think where Nature is jogging him 
at the elbow constantly, altho fools 
may claim his ears. In New Eng- 
land winter is a rest period, but 
not so here. Things are growing all 
the time, altho the deciduous trees 
drop off their leaves for a couple of 
months. But if you hunt for Florida 
in the Everglades; well, I advise you 
to turn aside to the hills and the 
lakes. 
Sorrento, Florida. 


Protecting the Indian 


By Grant Foreman 


{All who have at heart the welfare of the Indians or the good name of our country for fair deal- 
ing should become acquainted with the facts brought out in this article in regard to the bearing of 
the Indian Appropriation Bill, now pending before Congress, upon the Oklahoma Indians.—Ep1Tor.] 


Oklahoma became a State on No- 
vember 16, 1907, with 1,500,000 pop- 
ulation. Included within the borders 
of that State were over 100,000 
Indians who only a few years ago 
owned every foot of that fertile do- 
main, known as Indian Territory, 
secured to them by the solemn grant 
and covenants of our government. 
Oklahoma is an Indian word said to 
mean, “the home of the red man.” 
The overwhelming of this Indian 
home by white people and its trans- 
formation into a white man’s State of 
the Union are sufficient evidence of 
the fertile soil, salubrious climate 
and vast wealth of natural resources 
within this domain; a condition that 
thruout all our history has been 
regarded as justification for plun- 
dering the Indian of any land wanted 
by the white man. 

In the very nature of things the 
white man’s view of progress and 
prosperity in Oklahoma is incompat- 
ible with the Indian’s enjoyment of 
the rights vested in him by treaties 
with the government. While framing 
legislation looking to the erection of 
a State upon this land, Congress un- 


dertook to establish safeguards for 
protection of the Indians in their 
new relations. In the treaties of 1898, 
1901 and 1902 provisions were made 
to allot all these lands to the individ- 
ual Indians. Having in mind their in- 
experience and improvidence, re- 
strictions upon the sale of their lands 
were imposed in various measures. 
After the lapse of a fixed number of 
years the degree of blood was to test 
the Indians’ capacity for making 
provident sales. A homestead was re- 
served out of each allotment which 
could not be sold for 21 years. As a 
further protection and in considera- 
tion of the Indian’s agreement to the 
allotment of the land, certain tax ex- 
emptions were reserved to the Indian 
on all-or part of his allotment for a 
limited period of time. 

Not long after these agreements 
were made with the Indians the 
white people, whose presence here 
was a violation of a score of solemn 
but empty promises made by our 
government, discovered that these 
provisions made for the Indians’ pro- 
tection did not meet with their ap- 
proval. From that time to this the 
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white man has waged a tireless con- 
test to remove every measure of In- 
dian protection that seems to stand 
in his way. Yielding to this pressure, 
restrictions against the sale of the 
Indians’ land have been destroyed by 
Congress, that certain classes of In- 
dians might be turned loose and per- 
*mitted to sell their land without the 
counsel and protection of the Interior 
Department. Tax exemptions were 
attempted to be destroyed by another 
act of Congress. (May 27, 1908, 35 
Stat. L, 312.) 

Eight members of the House of 
Congress were recently elected in 
Oklahoma. If Oklahoma public senti- 
ment constitutes their platform, then 
they are committed to the removal 
of all remaining restrictions on the 
sale of Indian land in Oklahoma and 
the “emancipation of eastern Okla- 
homa from Federal control.” Since 
Oklahoma was first represented in 
Congress it has been urged that the 
Indian situation here should be given 
over to the care of the State, and that 
local authority could be trusted to 
give the Indians all the protection 
they need. In response to this de- 
mand Congress passed an act on May 
27, 1908, declaring the status of the 
Indian in Oklahoma and removing 
the restrictions on the sale of over 
nine million acres of their land. This 
act also committed to the probate 
courts of Oklahoma full and com- 
plete jurisdiction over the persons 
and property of all minors of the 
Five Civilized Tribes who previously 
were under the protection and con- 
trol of the Federal Government. 

For the reason that the interests 
of the white people of the State of 
Oklahoma have nothing in common 
with the welfare of the Indian, the 
latter has but little aid in point of 
numbers in his unequal contest. But 
what he has lacked in numbers in a 
large measure has been compensated 
by the intelligence and vigor with 
which his cause has been championed 
in certain quarters. In May, 1904, 
President Roosevelt commissioned 
Mr. M. L. Mott of North Carolina to 
act as National Attorney for the 
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Creek Tribe of Indians. His native 
State was an early witness of the per- 
fidy of our government to the Five 
Civilized Tribes of Indians and that 
dark chapter of history made a deep 
impression upon Mr. Mott who has 
long cherished the hope of fair play 
if not of atonement to these unfor- 
tunate people. 

Imbued with a high sense of the re- 
sponsibility of our government to the 
weak and defenseless Indians, Mr. 
Mott has engaged the hostility of the 
white people of Oklahoma by per- 
forming lasting services of inestima- 
ble value to these wards of the gov- 
ernment. The bringing of a large 
number of suits to recover for the 
Indians lands platted into town lots 
and illegally held by white people in- 
volved large property interests and 
engendered bitter feeling against 
him.-Thru his efforts a measure was 
enacted by Congress in 1906 extend- 
ing for twenty-five years the restric- 
tions against the sale of lands of 
full-blood Indians of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes, and he afterward de- 
fended this act from the assaults of 
land-buyers clear to the United 
States Supreme Court. (Marchie 
Tiger case 221 U.S. 286.) Afterward 
he formulated a line of defense for 
the Creek Indians and presented it 
to this same court in resisting the at- 
tempted destruction of their tax ex- 
emptions. (English v. Richardson 
224 U. S. 680.) In both of these con- 
troversies Mr. Mott and the Indians 
were successful, thereby securing 
property rights to these Indians to 
be measured in the millions. The re- 
sult of his efforts paved the way for 
the bringing of suits by the govern- 
ment involving 30,000 causes of ac- 
tion against white people for the can- 
celing of deeds improvidently made 
by full-blood Indians,- the most of 
which have been settled favorably to 
the Indians. The activities of Mr. 
Mott resulted in establishing in our 
courts and in the policy of govern- 
ment, rights and principles that shall 
belong to the history of the American 
Indian and that only the future can 
correctly appraise. 
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In opposing persistent efforts to 
withdraw Federal supervision and 
protection of these people and deliver 
them into the hands of State author- 
ity, Mr. Mott has contended that the 
Indians’ interest cannot properly and 
adequately be protected when admin- 
istered in tribunals subject entirely 
to local environment and influence. 
This well recognized fact from the 
beginning has been the ground upon 
which Federal jurisdiction has been 
maintained over the Indian and his 
affairs. It has been recogninzed by 
the Supreme Court of the Unitea 
States from the time of Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall down to the present 
day and this observation applies re- 
gardless of the locality or State in 
which the affairs are administered. 
Mr. Mott contended against the claim 
that the State of Oklahoma could be 
trusted to carry out the treaty agree- 
ments with the Indians, and in 1908 
he tried in vain to convince the In- 
dian Committee of the House that the 
Federal Government should retain 
supervision for a while over the es- 
tates of minor allottees of the Five 
Tribes. 


If history has not-sufficiently jus- 
tified his contention Mr. Mott has ex- 
posed the fallacy of his opponents by 
a most astonishing argument. He has 
just filed with the Interior Depart- 
ment a report upon an investigation 
made by him of the administration 
since Statehood of minor Indian es- 
tates in the Probate Courts of the 
eight counties of Oklahoma compris- 
ing what was formerly the Creek 
Nation. The Congressional Record of 
December 13, 1912, which contains 
this report in full, is referred to as 
— for the statements that fol- 
ow. 

The report shows that in the eight 
counties mentioned there appear on 
the dockets of the Probate Courts 
7396 estates of minors of over one 
year’s standing. In over 4000 of 
those cases complete data were not 
available because of missing files or 
because guardian’s reports had not 
been made, so that investigation was 
limited to the remaining 3057 cases. 
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These cases were divided by Mr. Mott 
into three classes; first, cases in 
which the administration has been in 
the hands of incompetent relatives or 
professional guardians (by which is 
meant a class of persons who make 
acting as guardians a business to a 
considerable extent) ; second, where 
the administration has been in the 
hands of competent relatives or busi- 
ness men; and third, for the purpose 
of comparison, the guardianships in 
cases where white minors only are in- 
volved. There are 2320 cases of the 
first class, 534 cases of the second 
and 203 estates of white minors. 


It appears from the report that in 
the 2320 cases of professional or in- 
competent guardianships, the guard- 
ians have handled $3,896,693 belong- 
ing to their wards, at a total cost al- 
lowed by the courts of $763,483, or 
19.3 per cent. of the funds handled. 
This enormous expense was made up 
of $346,095 for attorneys’ fees, $138,- 
205 for court costs and $279,182 for 
guardians’ fees. In most cases, it is 
said, these expenses were for services 
in connection with the sale of the 
lands of these Indian children, and 
the necessary inference is that allow- 
ances against funds so derived per- 
manently deplete their estates. This 
results in defeating the avowed pur- 
pose of judicial supervision, the con- 
servation of the estates. In addition, 
it is said that extravagant and un- 
warranted allowarces for mainten- 
ance and personal expenses of the 
wards have. been made, improvident 
loans of the wards’ money have been 
authorized and in many instances the 
bondsmen of the guardians are total- 
ly insolvent. 

Comparison with the other classes 
is most significant. In the 534 cases 
of competent guardianships $1,346,- 
523 was handled at a cost of but $53,- 
030 or 3.1 per cent. of the whole. In 
the class of 203 white minors $328,- 
536 was handled at a cost of $7755, or 
2.3 per cent. of the whole. 

The figures show that in the first 
class the funds handled averaged 
$1680, in the second class $2521, and 
in the white class $1120. It cost each 
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ward of the professional or incompe- 
tent guardian $336 for expenses al- 
lowed by the court, as against $78 as- 
sessed against the more fortunate 
ward of a guardian of the second 
class where nearly twice as much 
money was handled. The white min- 
or’s estate was administered by the 
same court at a cost of less than $26. 

It appears from the report that 
conditions are substantially the same 
in all the eight counties, the cost of 
administration of the first and 
largest class of estates ranging from 
the lowest average cost of 18.2 per 
cent. in one county to the highest 
average of 24.5 per cent. in another. 
By way of illustrating the points 
made, many individual cases are men- 
tioned where the funds handled ran 
from one thousand to three thousand 
dollars, and the expense of adminis- 
tration amounted to from 25 to 45 
per cent. and some of them were as 
high as 50 and 60 per cent. and even 
higher. Many estates received five to 
ten thousand dollars and some sev- 


eral times the last figure and the per- 
centage of expense was from 16 to 25 
and even 35, 50, 70 and 73 per cent. 
was attained. 


Mr. Mott filed with his report a 
transcript of all the 3057 cases re- 
ferred to, in eight volumes—one for 
each county. He filed also as an ex- 
hibit a set of reports obtained by him 
from Probate Courts of thirty States 
of the Union from which it appears 
that the average cost of administra- 
tion in those courts of minor estates 
does not exceed °3 per cent. of the 
funds handled; this is about the 
same as for the administration of 
white minor estates in Oklahoma and 
just a trifle less than that of the for- 
tunate Indians placed by Mr. Mott 
in the second class. 


As this is the only report that has 
ever been made of the administration 
of the affairs of any of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes under the jurisdiction 
given the Oklahoma Courts in the Act 
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of 1908, there is no apparent reason 
to suppose that conditions are any 
different in the other tribes from that 
of the Creeks. On December 13th, the 
day after copies of this report were 
furnished by the Secretary of the In- 
terior to members of the House com- 
mittee on Indian affairs, while it was 
under discussion Mr. Mott was char- 
acterized on the floor of the House as — 
a carpetbagger by members of tho 

Oklahoma delegation. Tho this evi- 
dence of their hostility was merely 
cumulative to that already shown, 
it was doubtless welcomed by Mr. 
Mott for its pertinency to the case he 
was trying to make before that body. 

Mr. Mott has thrown a strong light 
on a most important subject for the 
inspection of Congress and the Na- 
tion. Our stewardship of these help- 
less people is challenged in a manner 
that cannot be ignored. If 84 out of 
each hundred of these wards of the 
Courts, the most helpless ones, are 
assessed 19.3 per cent. of the amounts 
handled, while the other 16, more 
fortunately represented, escape with 
3.1 per cent. and the white child with 
2.3 per cent. as is claimed by this re- 
port, it states a situation that merits 
the gravest concern. It charges such 
an apparently unjust discrimination 
against these people and extravagant 
administration of their affairs as to 
call for careful investigation by our 
law makers. 

The situation is employed by Mr. 
Mott not only with reference to the 
facts reported, but also to illuminate 
the whole project being urged be- 
fore Congress, of surrendering the 
supervision of these people now ex- 
ercised by the Federal Government. 
After pondering this report one can- 
not escape the conclusion that unless 
the facts claimed can be disproveci. 
another strong argument is estab- 
lished calling for an alert supervision 
of these Indians by a disinterested 
Federal Government for years to 
come. 

Muskogee, Okla. 
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THE LeTrer HE SENT HoME: “Dear Folks—I should like to have spent New Year’s with you 
down in the country, but CONDITIONS here were such that I had to stay on and attend to my 
duties with the city government,” 























The Milk Question 


That there is a milk question is one of 
the facts of domestic life, and too often it is 
a lamentable fact. It was Josh Billings, or 
some other of the group of professional hu- 
morists flourishing at that time, who had a 
lecture on “Milk,” but said nothing about 
milk except that “the best thing on milk is 
cream.” Back as far as that there was no 
milk question. It has become acute within 
the past few years. The milk bottle for de- 
livery of milk to individual takers has come 
into general use within the past fifteen 
years. Since about that time it has become 
one of the most interesting and important 
of those questions of public health which 


have been so thoroly “threshed out.” 
The secret of milk is revealed in an al- 
most unconsidered circumstance; it was 


never meant to see the light. That is all the 
trouble with milk—nearly all of the milk 
= Nature meant that milk should go 

irect from the body that produces it into 
the body that needs it for nourishment. That 
it does not take that course, but is exposed 
to the baleful influence of the atmosphere 
and all that therein is has created the milk 
question. Perhaps we have not thought 
about this seriously enough, and considered 
the milk -question from the point of view 
thus suggested. We have all these years 
been trying to do an unnatural thing, with- 
out considering that it is unnatural. Of 
course we have failed. In the good old times, 
when we all lived in the country, or when 
there was no objection to the keeping of 
cows north of Canal street, we got our milk 
so close to its fount that we were not vis- 
ited with the ills we now so complainingly 
endure. Or, perhaps we were visited with 
those ills but did not know from whence 
they came. We never used to have appendi- 
citis. We had inflammation of the bowels, 
and died of it, without knowing about the 
small and useless organ they now so deftly 
remove. We used to have fevers of sundry 


kinds we never now hear of, and they re- 


moved us with great facility. We did not 
know what ailed us, nor why. Now we trace 
nearly every ill to some particular bacilli, 
and we go after those bacilli. So milk has 
come within the pale of our biological per- 
ception, and we are but just realizing that 
we have a task of extraordinary difficulty 
and delicacy to placate Nature and get 








her to agree to the breaking of her laws. 


When we did not try to transport milk 
such distances, but usually used it, in its 
raw state, when freshly milked, there was 
not so much of a milk question. If now we 
were able to have milk delivered to us before 
it is many hours old, there would not be 
much of a milk question. But we cannot 
hope for that. So we have got to do the best ~ 
we can to produce milk nearer the consumer 
and get it to him quicker and in better con- 
dition. We have been too drastic in driving 
the cows away from the cities. They can be 
kept near cities without being either a men- 
ace to health or a nuisance. There’s land 
enough within 50 miles of New York for 
all the cow plants needed to furnish -the city 
with milk. There is land enough within 40 
miles of Boston to serve for sanitary homes 
for cows enough to produce all the milk that 
city needs. So of other cities. This is a fas- 
cinating subject, and perfectly susceptible 
of believable elaboration, but space permits 
only of mention here. We invite our friends 
of the farm press to take it up. 


But it will take time to overcome fear of 
the honest cow as a neighbor, so we must 
think of some other device to help us over- 
come Nature’s repugnance of the usual milk 
transportation and distribution processes. 
It comes to the cities with reasonable speed 
—sometimes, but not always. It is not at all 
unusual for contractors tu lose whole car- 
loads in consequence of neglect by the rail- 
roads. But when it gets to the cities the 
muddle begins. It is parceled to innumer- 
able distributing teams, and they go hap- 
hazard into all parts of the cities. It is al- 
ways possible to find haif a dozen, or more, 
wagons in one short street. If the contrac- 
tors would agree unon some sane plan for 
delivering their milk it would help. Why is 
it not quite reasonable to require that each 
wagon shall have a route and deliver all 
the milk on that route? It would. not be nec- 
essary to deliver one kind of milk only. The 
wagon could take the kinds of milk the peo- 
ple want: If in Boston, so many quarts of 
Hood’s, so many of Whiting’s, so many of 
Alden’s, and so on. It is perfectly feasible. 
Some groups of department stores deliver 
their goods thru a clearance company 
that sends one wagon only into a locality, 
loaded with the packages from half a dozen 
stores. 
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Prof. Rosenau says in his recent admir- 
able book,* that “The cost of distribution is 
more than the price of milk plus the cost of 
bringing it to the city.” I have not figures 
at hand to satisfy myself upon this point, 
but think the statement must be taken as 
relative. If it were literally true, we would 
have to pay more than nine or ten cents a 
quart for our milk at our doors. But the 
cost of distribution is very large—very 
much larger than it should be. The simple 
expedient of cooperation among the distrib- 
uting concerns would not only lower the 
cost but promote speed—save time, which 
means better milk. Our author is a bit 
hazy on the question of farmer cost. He 
uses the figures of the Census of 1900. Much 
has happened to the price of milk since then, 
and it would have been easy for him to have 
got the figures for 1912, which must be in 
the neighborhood of double those of twelve 
years ago; certainly for all considerable 
cities more than double that old average. 


The professor deals with the whole contrac- _ 


tor question somewhat delicately, and as- 
sumes much that would make the knowing 
smile. 


The New Governor of New 
York 


Governor Dix having been rejected, Will- 
iam Sulzer, now a member of Congress, was 
nominated for Governor of New York on 
October 3 by the Democrats at Syracuse, in 
what was called “an unbiased convention,” 
the Tammany leader having declined to in- 
dicate his choice. Mr. Sulzer, who takes the 
Governor’s office on January 1, was born on 
a farm near Elizabeth, N. J., March 18, 
1863. His father, a German patriot and a 
Presbyterian, was a friend of General Sigel 
and Carl Schurz. His mother was of Scotch- 
Irish and Dutch ancestry. The boy attended 
the public schools, studied law in a law office 
and at the Columbia Law School, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1884. In that year, at 
the age of 21, he went on the stump for 
Grover Cleveland. Then and in the follow- 
ing four years he so commended himself to 
the people that in 1889 he was elected to the 
Legislature. In 1893 he was Speaker of the 
New York Assembly or House. Beginning in 
1894, he has been a Representative in Con- 
gress continuously from the Tenth District, 
in New York City’s East Side. In one eiec- 
tion he was successful in spite of the op- 
position of Tammany. He has been a dele- 
gate to the last five national conventions of 
his party. Up to the present time he has 
been chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs..Governor Wilson says that 
in this office he has shown “capacity and 
discretion of a very fine sort.” He has en- 
joyed the confidence of President Taft, 
whose Mexican policy he has upheld. He has 
proposed and promoted much legislation. 

*The Milk Question, by M. J. Rosenau Pro- 


fessor of Medicine and Hygiene, Harvard Medical 
as etc., Boston; Houghton, Miffin Company, 
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His friends say he has been mainly respon- 
sible for a new copyright law, increased pay 
for letter carriers, the bill creating the Bu- 
reau of Corporations, the resolution abro- 
gating our treaty with Russia because of 
the treatment of Jewish citizens bearing 
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Who was until last month a Representative of his 
State in Congress. This portrait of William Sulzer 
is one of the most conspicuous paintings on ex- 
hibition at the National Academy in New York 


City. 
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American passports, and the bills for the 
Lincoln’s birthday and Columbus holidays. 
He has also proposed and supported bills 
for an income tax; postal savings banks, 
the parcels post, direct election of Senators, 
a Department of Labor, and tariff revision. 
In 1908 he married Miss Clara Rodelheim, 
of Philadelphia and New York, who had 
been a trained nurse. “As Governor of New 
York,” he said a few days ago, “I shail to 
the best of my ability endeavor to give the 
people of the State an honest, an efficient, 
an economical and a businesslike adminis- 
tration of public affairs. Business men can 
rely upon me to do my utmost to promote 
commercial interests. I shall be careful not 
to jeopardize the financial supremacy of the 
first city and first State in the Union.” He 
points to his record in the Legislature and 
in Congress. He is confident that he has 
made no enemies, except those who are 
enemies of the people. He will take office, he 
says, with no one to punish, no grievance to 
satisfy. Seeking simplicity and economy, he 
decided that the customary elaborate mili- 
tary parade should be omitted at his inaugu- 
ration. The portrait of Governor Sulzer re- 
produced on page 45 was painted by the 
young New York artist, Leo Mielziner. It is 
a striking canvas, fully life-size, and the 
pose has been described as that of “awk- 
ward sincerity.” It had been stated that the 
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portrait will be offered to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. 


A Prize Painting 


At the Winter Exhibition of the National 
Academy in New York the Carnegie prize 
of $500, for the most meritorious oil paint- 
ing by an American artist, portraits only 
excepted, goes to E. Irving Couse for his 
“Indian Making Pottery.” This anmal 
prize has been awarded in earlier years to 
John W. Alexander, President of the Na- 
tional Academy (his contribution this year 
is entitled “A Meadow Flower’) ; J. Francis 
Murphy; Douglas Volk; Charles C. Curran; 
Louis Loeb; Childe Hassam; W. T. Smed- 
ley; H. B. Fuller; Gardner Symons; W. S. 
Robinson, and E. H. Blashfield. It is inter- 
esting to note that every one of these paint- 
ers is a resident of New York city. The com- 
position by Mr. Couse (an Associate of the 
National Academy) is reproduced with this 
report of the award; as is the striking 

ortrait of the new Governor of New York. 

his exhibition of over 500 paintings and 
sculptures will be open to the public until 
January 12, at the galleries of the Academy, 
215 West 57th street, New York. The show 
is not a brilliant one—measuring up, how- 
ever, to the general average of undistin- 
guished efficiency attained in earlier years. 


E. IRVING COUSE’S PRIZE PAINTING, “MAKING POTTERY.” 
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Can You Answer These Ques- 
tions? 

Two private schools—one of them the De 
Lancey School in Philadelphia, the other 
the Nichols School in Buffalo—hold an an- 
nual examination such as other prepara- 
tory schools, and high schools, too, would 
do well to install. In general there are too 
many examinations, not too few: but the 
one referred to is different from the rest in 
stimulating and rewarding intelligence as 
opposed to diligence alone. 'There is no prep- 
aration for it, and no warning; and it does 
not search into any particular class-work, 
but only into the general information of 
the school boys, without reference to the 
sources of their information. Class-work, 
book-learning, newspaper reading, home- 
conversation, individual interests, cu- 
riosity and retentiveness of the young 
mind; these are all tested. And after the 
boys have wrestled with these unexpected 
questions, the best-rounded of them receive 
prizes of such books as they would natural- 
ly enjoy: the best informed of the younger 
and of the older boys standing forth from 
the mass of their fellows to receive this little 
distinction. How many of the following 
questions put in the De Lancey School gen- 
eral information test of the school year 
1912-1913 can be answered without recourse 
to the encyclopedia by your pupils, by your 
sons and daughters, or even, dear reader, 
by yourself? 


GENERAL INFORMATION TEST. 


Name three of the political parties in 
the recent national election. 

Name the President-elect and the Vice- 
President-elect. 

3 How many electoral votes has Pennsyl- 
vania? 

In the event of the death of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, who acts as 
President? 

5 Name the President of Mexico. 
> Name the President-elect of Cuba. 

Name the engineer in charge of the 
Panama Canal. 

Name the President of Princeton Col- 


lege. 

9 Name the Archbishop of the Philadel- 

phia Diocese. 
Name the Director of Public Safety, 
Philadelphia. 
Designate the chief allies in the war 
against Turkey. 
II 

Mention some event of recent or current in- 
terest associated with each of 

the following: 

12 Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 13 Nogi. 14 Nic- 
aragua. 15 Clarence Darrow. 16 
Felix Diaz. 17 Billy Rugh, of Gary. 
18 Jane Addams. 19 Adrianople. 20 
Amundsen. 21 Thorpe, of Carlisle. 
22 Dr. Ellis P. Oberholtzer. 23 Sir 
William Ramsay. 


INFORMATION TEST 


24 
25 
26 
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III 

What is an artery? 

What is a vein?. 

What are the emergency directions for 
a severed vein? 

What are the emergency directions for 
a severed artery? 

Name a common remedy for burns. 

What is the normal temperature of the 
body? 

What is the number of cubic inches in 
a gallon? 

What is a meridian? 

What is a parallel of latitude? 

What is the latitude of Philadelphia? 

Name some place in Europe of corre- 

sponding latitude. 

What is the letter postage to Great 
Britain? 

Explain these abbreviations: R. F. D.; 
Cc. 6..D.; F. 0. Bz &. &.. V..2. 

What three colors (signal lights) is a 
boat required to display at night? 
What tack (in sailing) gives the right 

of way? 

What are two advantages of the keel 
for a sailboat? 

What car won the recent Vanderbilt 
Cup race? 

What is the speed record for the hydro- 
plane? ; 
Why is a hydroplane faster than a dis- 

placement boat? 

How many leaves to a stem has 
poison ivy? How many has Virginia 
Creeper? 

Give an example of a powerful alkali. 

What is the normal rate at which 
sound travels? 

What is the best material for conduct- 
ing electricity? 

What is meant by the term, “harvest 
moon”? 

Name three of the chief products of the 

southern States. 


9 What State produces the most corn? 


What State mines the most coal? 

What is the value (in United States 
money) of a franc? 

What is the farthest western city with 
which one can talk by ’phone from 
Philadelphia? 

What is the height of the tide in Dela- 
ware Bay? 

What is meant by a baritone voice? 


IV 

Who was the Shepherd King of Israel? 

Who said, “Whither thou goest, I will 
go; and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge”? 

What is the meaning of the word 
Gospel? 

What was the Promised Land? 

Who was the greatest Trojan leader? 

Who defended Thermopyle against the 
Persians? 

Who was the greatest Greek orator? 

Who sent the message, “I came, I saw, 
I conquered”? 
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63 Who won at Actium? 
64 Who founded the faith of Islam? 
65 Who was called “The Scourge of God’’? 


Vv 


In what way was each of these persons 
famous? Refer, when possible, to some 
special achievement (in art, litera- 
ture, science, mechanical prog- 
ress, exploit in war, or 
statesmanship) : 

66 Michael Angelo. 67 Galileo. 68 Rob- 
ert Bruce. 69 Jenner. 70 Beethoven. 
71 Watt. 72 Rembrandt. 73 Lord 
Nelson. 74 Bismarck. 75 Florence 
Nightingale. 76 Tolstoi. 77 Henri 
Poincare. 78 Cervantes. 79 Guten- 
berg. 80 Sir Isaac Newton. 81 
Cuvier. 82 Schiller. 83 Richelieu. 
84 Metternich. 85 Moliére. 86 Dar- 
win. 87 Jenny Lind. 88 Cecil 
Rhodes. 89 Horace Howard Furness, 


VI 


90 Why is Pennsylvania called the “Key- 
stone State’? 

91 What was the “Walking Purchase’? 

92 What is the origin of Thanksgiving 
Day? 

93 Who drew up the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? 

94 Who was the first commander of the 
Continental Army? 

95 Why were the “Blue Laws” so called? 

96 Who published “Poor Richard’s AIl- 
manac”? 

97 When did the Constitution of the 
United States go into effect? 

98 Who was “Old Hickory’? 

99 Who invented the cotton gin? 

100 Who invented the telephone? 

101 Who was Hiawatha? 

102 Who was Daniel Boone? 

103 What was the meaning (in American 
history) of “Fifty-four forty or 
fight”? 

104 Who said, “We have met the enemy and 
they are ours”? 

105 Who were the “carpet-baggers”? 

106 What was the Freedman’s Bureau? 

107 Who were the “Molly Maguires”? 

108 Who led the charge of the Virginians at 
Gettysburg? 

109 What was the Civil Rights Bill? 

110 Who invented the reaper? 

111 Who invented the mimeograph? 

112 Who, lashed to the mast, led uis ships 
in the battle of Mobile Bay? 

113 Who was the American pioneer in avia- 
tion? 

114 What President started the work on the 
Panama Canal? 


115 Describe briefly a painting in tne Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 

116 Who nainted the “Mona Lisa”? 

117 Who composed Parsifal? 

118 Who composed The Cricket .on the 

Hearth (opera) ? 
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Name a work of each of these authors: 
119 Milton. 120 Scott. 121 Longfellow. 
122 Goldsmith. 123 Burns. 124 Haw. 


thorne. 125 Dickens. 126 Tenny- 
son. 127 Stevenson. 


Identify by author and work the following 
quotations: 


128 “All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely 
players :” 
129 “God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world!” 
130 “Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord:” 
131 “They sing no more by the glimmer of 
the moon 
On the bench by the old cabin door.” 
132 “Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms 
The lightning and the gale!” 
133 Quote a verse from the Sermon on the 
Mount. 


The Baconian Method Applied 
to the Psalms 


The entire purpose of the Baconians, first 
devised by Miss Bacon, of New Haven, has 
been to deprive Shakespeare of all right to 
credit the world has given him as its 
greatest genius, and to transfer it to Lord 
Bacon, who wrote all the Shakespeare plays, 
but never acknowledged them. He did, how- 
ever, hide his claim away in certain mystical 
numbers and covert claims which the adept 
can discover and recognize. We are very glad 


_ to see that the tide is turning and that equal- 


ly good reason has been found to prove that, 
beside the plays, Shakespeare wrote the 
oldest and most famous and popular of all 
books, the Book of Psalms usually attributed 
to David. For this fresh and important evi- 
dence we are indebted to the Fortnightly 
Review, of St. Louis. To get the mystical 
number which will be the clue recall that 
Shakespeare wrote his name in the three 
following ways, “Shakespeare,” “Shake- 
spear,” and “Shakspere.” The number of 
vowels is five, four and three. The average, 
which may taken as normal, is four. 
Write down “4.” The consonants in any 
spelling are six. Write down “6” after the 
“4” and you have “46,” which is the mystic 
key. Now turn in your old Bible to the 46th 
Psalm, and count the words from the begin- 
ning. The 46 is “shake.” Next come from the 
end, and the “46th is spear”—Shakespear. 
What could be more conyincing? Let the 
reader try it for himself, and then disbelieve 
if he can that Shakespeare purposely hid his 
name away in the Psalm. No miserable in- 


vention of those who would try to filch the 
fame of Shakespeare is half as conclusive as 
this which adds to it. 
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1913] 
A Big Slice of Turkey 


The Turkish delegates spent a bad quar- 
ter of an hour at the fifth session of the 
London Peace Conference on Dec. 23, when 
the representatives of the four allied powers 
placed upon the table the terms on which 
they were willing to make peace. The de- 
mands comprised not only all of the ter- 
ritory now held by the Balkan forces, but 
also important points which they have 
hitherto failed to capture, for Adrianople 
still holds out against the Bulgars, Skutari 
against the Montenegrins and Janina 
against the Greeks. Only the Serbs have 
succeeded in getting all that they went after 
and this is doubtless because there were no 
strongly fortified towns in the region tra- 
versed by their armies. 

If the Balkan States have their way the 
Ottoman empire in Europe will be reduced 
to the two peninsulas of Tchataldja and 
Gallipoli, commanding, respectively, the 
straits of the Bosphorus and the Darda- 
nelles. The western boundary line of the 
Turkish territory, as the allies wish to draw 
it, will extend from a point on the Bay of 
Malatpa, east of Midia on the Black Sea 
to a point on the Sea of Marmora, 
east of Rodosto. This is only about 
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fifty miles west of Constantinople and 
twenty-five miles west of the Tchataldja 
lines, where the Bulgarian and Turkish 
forces now rest on their arms in opposing 
entrenchments during the present armistice. 
Bulgaria is anxious to get access to the Sea 
of Marmora at Rodosto, but is willing to 
concede the Gallipoli peninsula to Turkey. 
Crete and the Aegean isles are to be given 
to Greece and Albania become independent. 
These terms the Turkish delegates de- 
clare preposterous and put forward only for 
the purpose of breaking off the conference. 
It remains to be seen how much of an abate- 
ment they will be able to secure from the 
victors in this short and decisive war. If the 
delegates of the five nations now sitting 
about the table in the picture gallery of St. 
James’s palace fail to come to an agree- 
ment, “there will be trouble in the Balkans 
in the spring.” ‘ 


How an Iceberg Warms the 
Water 


It has frequently been suggested since the 
Titanic disaster that vessels should be pro- 
vided with sensitive thermometers in the 
water which would indicate the near ap- 
proach to an iceberg by a fall of the mer- 
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cury. Like most such suggestions this takes 
much for granted. It is based on the assump- 
tion that the iceberg floats in a bath of its 


own meltings and that therefore the water 
in its vicinity is colder than elsewhere. But 
when the assumption is put to the test of 
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experiment the contrary proves to be the 
ease. Prof. H. T. Barnes, of McGill Univer- 
sity, using a steamship placed at his dis- 
posal by the Canadian government for ex- 
perimenting in Hudson’s Straits found that 
the temperature of the water rose nearly 
two degrees Centigrade as the vessel ap- 
proached an iceberg from a distance of five 
miles off. A falling thermometer will indi- 
cate a cold current from the north whether 
it contains icebergs or not, but in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the berg the water is 
warmer. This Professor Barnes explains in 
Nature of Dec. 12 as due to the fact that 
the water melted from the ice and cooled by 
it flows downward and warmer water is 
drawn in from the sides to take its place as 
indicated in the figure below. 


Clutter of Things 


Mr. Nichols in his interesting book, 
Through Hidden Shensi, told me last night 
that in the sleeping-room of the Empress 
Dowager of China in her palace of exile at 
Sian theré was nothing but a conventional 
Chinese bed, a bench, and a carpet. I pic- 
tured to myself a large room hung in red— 
or possibly yellow, the favorite color of Tsz’ 
Hi; the walls pictureless and the wainscot 
furnitureless; the floor uncluttered—the 
whole just a nice big empty space. I 
thought, after all, how wise are these old 
Chinese: they realize how restful it is to 
have the eye empty, and hence the mind free 
from things, free to meditate great thoughts 
—for instance, how to represent in graphic 
character the soul. General Sieh hundreds 
of years ago meditated representation of 
happiness and accomplished it in a queer 
and wonderful ideograph. 

This morning I awoke and found my 
eyes at once full of Things. I first saw the 
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steam radiator—for its sizzling had roused 
me—the Chinese heating system is under 
the flagging; then a very disorderly book- 
case (overflow from my study) full of 
ey eg volumes, catalogs, clippings. 

he large mirror of my dresser caught the 
glow of the rising sun and so drew my gaze. 
From it my eyes traveled to the top of the 
dresser, strewn with toilet articles, a bach- 
elor’s work-basket, favored photographs. 
Besides these Things my room contains a 
bed, a dresser, a washstand, a case of filing- 
drawers, a trunk; and on the walls are two 
or three college banners and my “W”— 
reminders of past glory—a water-color of 
an amatory nature, and a girly poster. I 
sighed as I thought of Tsz’ Hi’s room; 
wished for rest; rolled over; and resolutely 
closed my eves. 

Friends of mine have in their living- 
room about sixty square feet of picture 
space, cut up into small spaces by three 
doors and three windows; in these spaces 
they have managed to hang nine pictures— 
three enlarged photographs of landscapes, 
two color-prints, a water-color, and three 
steel engravings of cathedrals. They have 
about the same wainscot wall space; this is 
taken up by a divan, two sets of book- 
shelves, a combination book-case and writ- 
ing-desk, a stand on which is a chafing-dish, 
two tabourets, a morris-chair, and a beau- 
tiful low stool. When I go to their home 
and sit in the morris-chair, all these Things 
seem to me unrestful Beings who stretch 
out their arms toward me and with big, flat 
palms eo and push. After a few minutes 
there I feel completely shoved together. 

Usually I leave after a short visit— 
which, because of my affection for these 
good people, I should like to prolong—and 
rush to the home of another friend, a home 
in which I am not bothered by Things. It 
has a plain, square living-room with a bay 
window on one side. The walls are covered 
with a rich green paper which has just the 
suggestion of a stripe in it. The rug, in 
harmonizing colors, merely continues under 
one’s feet the walls. The hangings also are 
green, and hang in simple straight folds. 
In the recess of the bay window is a tab- 
ouret supporting a plain brass bowl with a 
sword fern in it. As the room is not large 
there are only three chairs (more can be 
brought in from elsewhere!). In the center 
of the room is a mahogany table with noth- 
ing on its dull finish top but a drop lamp 
with a shade of rich color and simple de- 
sign. Whenever I enter this room I breathe 
a long sigh, and settle restingly into a 
leather-covered chair for a worth-while con- 
versation. Here I do not feel shoved to- 
gether: I feel expansive. 

Somehow or other, in the home of my 
friends of crowded possessions I seldom 
feel like indulging in anything other than 
chatter, and, I am ashamed to confess it, 
gossip. We talk about what happened to us 
while traveling; how w got the better of 
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servants who were overly hungry for tips; 
what grievances we have against Him and 
Her; how much work we have to do. Most 
of our talk is inconsequential; some of it is 
positively naughty; and none of it is either 
valuable or restful. The Clutter of Things 
tyrannizes our talk. In the other home, the 
severely furnished one. I find that my friend 
and I indulge in quiet, satisfactory conver- 
sation that seems to give rest and peace. I 
cannot for the life of me tell what makes 
up our conversation—perhaps in that in- 
ability lies proof of the worth of it. Anyhow, 
after my visit I leave this home calmed, re- 
freshed, thoughtful, and rather pleased with 
myself. 

On the mantel-piece of the living-room 
of a London friend I once counted sixty- 
seven Things—a pyramidal thermometer in 
crystal; a tiny pair of sabots; a “hunk” of 
ore from a Rocky Mountain mine; a lac- 
quered Japanese tray, on end against the 
wall; a miniature marble model of Pisa’s 
leaning tower; a cross-legged Buddha in a 
grotesquely wave-worn stone that probably 
came from Brighton; a chunk of coral from 
India’s coral strands; a couch from'the far 
Pacific coast; a small brass bowl richly 
chased; an ivory  match-holder. ‘ 
The room in other details was correspond- 
ingly cluttered. 


In the salon of a Parisian friend, a man 
of fame among scientists, I found the walls’ 
solid paneling enameled white. This was 
pleasing. So were:the three or four oddly 
shaped mirrors on them. But the ornaments 
on the mantel-shelf were many and fussy; 
the furniture, fussily Lowis Quatorze, was 
in profusion; the fussy table ornaments 
were too many; so were the chandeliers too 
elaborate and the hearth tools. 

And now here I am, sitting at my clut- 
tered desk, amid a vast profusion of Things, 
writing in praise of the absence of Things. 
On my desk alone there are three ink- 
stands, a pile or two of books, a few bun- 
dles of films, papers, paper-weights. . . . 
I have in my room five sets of book-shelves 
and a large revolving book case full of all- 
sized and many-colored books; a typewriter 
on a stand; two small tables and a desk; a 
sofa; two chairs and a morris-chair; a 
stool; a paper-basket. (The room is nine 
by fifteen feet.) On the walls—there are 
really only two legitimate picture spaces— 
are eleven pictures; and there is a long 
shelf on one side-wall littered with brass 
trays, books, tobacco-jar, and a plant. The 
wall-paper, too—as a finishing touch—is 
heavily figured. I sit in this room and sigh 
for simplicity and severity and fewness of 
Things. To-morrow, if I shall get. time, I 
will do as our Japanese brethren do, hide 
all Things in closets—secret closets. 

Little Kikou, M. Loti tells me in Madame 
Chrysanthéme, had many, many Things 
that she prized, and she was constantly pur- 
chasing queer and clever objets dart. All 
these things she kept hidden. Even a Hunt- 


- 3 and Palmer’s shining tin biscuit box, 
which she prized above all else, she kept in 
a secret cupboard, safe from continual gaze. 
These Things were too precious to be out to 
view. The Oriental says, What an indignity 
to these precious Things to have them out 
where everybody can see them! What a 
shame even for myself to see them always! 
Let us put them aside, and bring them out 
one by one as affection calls for them. The 
Westerner says, What a shame to have so 
many nice Things and not show them! You 
ought to have them out where everybody 
can see them. And I add, groaning inwardly, 
Yes, out where J must be constantly seeing 
them. No, no; the Oriental is surely right: 
the Chinaman must meditate, so his gaze 
must not call his thoughts from their chan- 
nel; the Japanese must only occasionally 
see Things, for thereby are Things kept 
warm in the affections. Even one’s dearest 
possessions ought not to be constantly in 
one’s eye; and certainly Things should not 
be always around in confusion and profu- 
sion. Even one’s wife or one’s husband 
should not be unfailingly in sight! And 
what a place one’s home would be with all 
one’s relatives (however dear) constantly 
within one’s eye-reach! ¥ 

When shall we learn that Clutter of 
Things frets, worries, hinders, tires us? 


HAROLD G. MERRIAM. 


The Dasheen 


The world has several times been revolu- 
tionized by a new vegetable; by the potato, 
as it was also by corn. The Department of 
Agriculture, among its other exceedingly 
valuable importations, gave us about four 
years ago the dasheen, which THE INDE- 
PENDENT noted as a probably important ad- 
dition to our gardens. The hotel keepers of 
the Southern States begin to report that 
this tuber is proving to be of more worth 
than was anticipated. One of them writes 
that he has placed it on the table for his 
guests during two winters past, and that, 
baked or boiled, it has met the decided ap- 
proval of his patrons, and with not a few it 
has been decided to be preferable to the 
Irish potato. Sufficient data are not at hand 
as yet to determine its comparative yield, 
but that it is several times greater than that 
of the common potato is certain. As com- 
pared with the sweet potato it not only out- 
yields, but it is much more certain as to its 
harvesting. The sweet potato, a developed 
morning-glory, cannot be counted upon by 
the most skilful growers with certainty. But 
this we have, a third esculent that mav be 
ranked with the two potatoes, as able to fur- 
nish a very large share of the common food 
of the common people. These three are not 
exactly rivals, but each one adds to the an- 
nual product from which the poor can draw 
their food. The question of high prices can 
be permanently attacked only by an increase 
of our reliable food products. The potato 
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alone has reached abnormal prices and these 
are not likely ever to go back to the old 
level of ten years ago. From another letter: 
“The-dasheen has the advantage of being a 
good keeper, and there is very little waste 
while preparing it for the table.” The De- 
partment of Agriculture is working along 
the right line and will solve some ox our 
economic problems by enlarging the list of 
our food products. 


A Vindication of the Kingbird 


It is an old story that the kingbird, or 
bee-martin, as he is dubbed in the South, is 
a wolf among bees. He is so pert and saucy 
that he looks a very spirit of mischief. He 
has gone on in silence and let his reputation 
suffer, save for an occasional protest from 
some ornithologist, but at last he has been 
investigated by science. Dr. F. E. L. Beal 
has examined with tweezers and microscope 
no less than 665 stomachs sent to the Biologi- 
cal Survey from various parts of the coun- 
try (not all the birds were killed for this 
purpose, however), and he tells us that the 
kingbird is by no means so black as he has 
been painted, and hereafter may not be shy 
of displaying his scarlet coronet. Such a 
critical study was apparently necessary, for 


THE KINGBIRD 


the testimony from eyesight has been most 
contradictory. A New-Yorker wrote, for ex- 
ample, that the kingbird would “hover in 
the air and snap up bees as rapidly as they 
came within reach.” When the bees were 
swarming, he said, there was danger of 
losing the queen. He and his neighbors shot 
every one they could. An Ohio man went so 
far as to declare he had seen the kingbird 
“bring its young as soon as they could fly, 
and stay close to the apiary and feed ex- 
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clusively on bees.” That they are particu- 
larly on the watch for bees coming in laden 
is a constant complaint. Equally observant 
apiarists, on the other hand, deny any harm 
of this kind. 

So Dr. Beal began to study these stom- 
achs, and their evidence of actual fare, with 
an unbiased mind. His findings are interest- 
ing. About a tenth of the whole food dis- 
closed is vegetable—small wild fruits and 
seeds. Fully half is made up of beetles, bugs, 
grasshoppers, flies and caterpillars, the mha- 
jority being of kinds which include the 
worst pests to agriculture, such as cotton- 
boll weevils, asparagus, cucumber and po- 
tato beetles, snout-beetles, rose-bugs, squash- 
bugs, and various more or less harmful 
caterpillars. One curious fact appears in 
the bird’s predilection for blister-beetles 
(Meloidz). “These insects,” as Dr. Beal in- 
forms us, “contain the drug commonly 
known as cantharidin, which, besides its 
property of blistering the skin, produces 
other peculiar physiological effects when 
taken internally. It seems hardly credible 
that a bird could eat without harm an in- 
sect that causes a blister when crushed 
upon the human skin . but they 
were found in 70 stomachs.” Perhaps this 
flycatcher owes to this relish its remarkable 
liveliness and pugnacity. It seems able and 
willing to fight anything that flies—goes joy- 
ously to battle with crows, chivies, owls and 


bluejays, and turns the dignity of an eagle 
into ridicule. The present writer has seen 
one perched on the back of a big hawk, 
gleefully urging it to higher and swifter 
flight. Old John Josselyn’s quaint Voyages to 
New England (1675) puts him down as “a 


small ash-colored bird . that falleth 
upon crows, mounting up in the air after 
them, and will beat them till they make 
them cry.” Quite right. Another tidbit is a 
robber-fly, of which all kingbirds seem es- 
pecially fond. This is described by one 
friendly peekeeper as “an insect about 
three times as large as the bee, which car- 
ries off honey-laden bees, kills them, and ap- 
propriates the honey. It is a hump-backed, 
long-tailed, spider-legged monstrosity, of 
rapid flight, and appears in July and Aug- 
ust. 

This leads to the main question: what 
proportion of the 40 per cent. of kingbird 
food still unaccounted for consisted of use- 
ful bees? Of the 665 stomachs examined, 
honey-bees were found in only 22, which 
together contained 61 specimens, of which 
51 were drones—a percentage almost too 
small to calculate when one considers the 
total contents of the 665 stomachs, which 
Dr. Beal thinks might number fifteen or 
twenty thousand insects. 


From now on, then, let beekeepers save 
their powder. The bee-martins are doing 
them far more good than harm, not count- 
ing the fun it is to watch them police the 
bird-neighborhood. 

ERNEST INGERSOLL, 
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An American Poet 


In his Poems and Ballads Hermann 
Hagedorn strikes a true note in a 
wide variety of song.* From the 
opening poem, “The Infidel,” where 
the old theme, become so common to- 
day, between a faith dead and a faith 
alive, is treated in the light of a mas- 
ter passion, down to the sharp re- 
buke of “The Senate’s Repudiation 
of an Honorable Compact,” is a wide 
stretch for the imagination. Between 
“Laneer” and “The Cobbler of Gla- 
morgan” is an equally wide march 
of dramatic action. *How vivid the 
picture of the wreck in “Laneer” :— 


Like a frightened hound the craft shivered. 
A crashing sea 

Broke on the plunging rudder, wrenched it, 
and wrenched it free. 

Into the swirling waters thundered the 
boom a-lee. ¥ 


Like straws the hungry deluge swept up 
over the side. 

Fiercely up through the surf we fought. 
“Laneer?” I cried 

Sputtering, -gasping, laughing. “Aye, aye, 
sir!” Laneer replied. 


We clung to the knife-like keel. The waters 
were biting cold, 
And up from the windward combers and 
ever new combers rolled, 
And pounded us, tore at us, wrenched us, 
' fighting to loose our hold. 


Laneer’s flushed cheeks were pale. But she 
laughed and her eyes were light. 

“Why this is a lark to boast of for many a 
day and night!” 

This is dramatic play of passion, 
with its light and shadow well con- 
centrated. A poem even more to our 
fancy is that exquisitely graceful 
“Monna Vita,” which carries the 
French lightness of touch to the 
treatment of woman as she is treated 
in America—of woman as she is 


found in America,—a bit of the 
*Poems and Ballads. By Hermann Hagedorn. 
soston; Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25, 


coquette and a bit of the “perfect 
woman nobly planned.” With her 
lover sitting where, 


In ancient thickets wonderfully sings 
The holy nurse of hearts, the nightingale, 
She lends him her hand. “Tell me your 
guess.” 
’Tis a Minerva’s hand, a woman, hand, 
Though from a helmet sprung. Your sire 
was Jove— 
King, wizard, slipper-serf, philanderer, god. 
He’s dead. Nous avons changé tout cela— 
And we have better wizards, better gods; 
You only stay unchanging. Quiet, now! 
Twitch Kg your hand. Now that I hold it 
thus 
I’ll not release it till it tells me all 
A hand can tell. A hand! Could I but see 
Your eyes! Booh! Hide them, then, who. 
cares? Coquette! 
*- * * * * + 
ees ~ ae love your lovers; give, with- 
0 
As gods and sovereigns may, as women 
must, 
Or — will grow bold, and spurn the 
ove.— 
Is it to keep the aging ardor warm 
You save sometimes your kiss for funerals? 
* * * * * * 


You love him most who comes 

Eager and passionate from the peaks of 
youth, 

a where the frail one plead; and 
oves 

Though you withhold, undaunted by your 
scorn, 

ae that deathless love at last wakes 
ove, 

And love awakened will come forth with 
gifts. 

* * * » * * 

For him you have no anger and no spite. 

You chide, you twinge his ear for some rash 
word; 

For some too hot “I will” you give him 
tears, 

Crush him to raise him higher. And ever yet 

He loves, and loves more nobly. For you 
teach, 

As women do, your lovers how to love. 

The lust dies in their eyes, the love is born 

You wake desire for music in his heart 

And answer the desire 

I love you thus! Madonna, kiss me now!” 


Could there be a prettier wooing, 
of a finer maid, to a nobler end? 
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William Sharp and Symbolism 
William Sharp (Fiona Macleod) 
stands as a striking illustration of 
the fact that no literary movement, 
‘ however localized it may appear, is 
ever wholly without its wider exten- 
sion, corresponding to a mood more 
or less common to the writers of all 
countries at a given stage of time 
and culture and civilization. This 
point, excellently made by M. Tanh- 
créde de Visan in his recent study of 
modern ‘French Symbolism, L’Atti- 
tude du Lyrisme Contemporain, re- 
ceives reinforcement in the issue of 
Sharp’s Memoir, by his wife, and 
Vistas—both in the new uniform edi- 
tion of his work.* The so-called sym- 
bolistic movement in literature which 
started in France in 1885 has by no 
means been confined to that coun- 
* try. It has made itself felt to a 
greater or less degree wherever the 
same influences have been at work, 
and wherever there has been a re- 
volt against that scientific naturalism 
which gained ascendency in the art 
of western Europe towards the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 
These influences are too numerous 
to be specified here in full, but among 
them may be mentioned the revival 
of the Kantian idealism and of Ger- 
man metaphysics generally, together 
with German poetry of the romantic 
period, and particularly of Novalis, 
the theories of the unconscious pro- 
mulgated by such German psycholo- 
gists as von Hartmann, the closer 
study and better understanding of 
the middle ages, both in its cultivated 
literary expression and in its body 
of fables, popular poetry, and prim- 
itive folklore, the attention paid to 
the contemporary literatures of 
foreign countries, especially the 
Scandinavian countries and Russia, 
whose writers in so many instances 
manifested a purely spiritual in- 
spiration of peculiar intensity; and 
last, but not least, in place of the 


*Selected Writings of William Sharp. Uniform 
edition arranged by Mrs. William Sharp. Volume 
5: Vistas. The Gupsy Christ and .Other Prose 
Imagininus. Memoir. By Mrs. William Sharp. 
Two volumes. 12mo. $1,50 per volume, New York; 
Duffield and Co, 
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Greek influence which played so im- 
portant a part in the shaping of the 
earlier romantic mood, the extension 
of the eastern frontier of European 
thought towards the mystic and 
fatalistic religions and philosophies 
of old Asia. 

When the sum of all these in- 
fluences is duly considered, it will be 
seen clearly that symbolism is noth- 
ing more or less than the latest phase 
of romanticism, and that the sym- 
bolist writers to-day must be closely 
allied to the great romantics of the 
early 19th century. There are, of 
course, differences, for no reaction is 
ever quite complete, but is always 
modified to some extent by that 
against which it reacts—in the 
present instance by artistic natural- 
ism and the conceptions and methods 
of modern evolutionary science. Yet 
these differences remain of degree 
rather than of kind, and are prin- 
cipally to be detected in the superior 
subtlety, subjectivity and refinement 
of expression of the symbolists, who 
delve more deeply into the soul than 
their predecessors, and seek to con- 
vey, by a more exclusive employment 
of imaginative suggestion, on the 
analogy of music, moods more fug- 
itive, and a more obscure range of 
intuitions and sentiments. To realize 
this aim they make a wholly new use 
of traditional literary forms, impos- 
ing upon them burdens they were 
never made to bear before—or at all 
events after they became fixed by ac- 
cepted canons of art—and even carry 
their stylistic refinements to the 
point of breaking down the old dis- 
tinctions between prose and poetry 
for the purpose of acquiring new 
rhythmical resources. 

Maeterlinck, in whom all these 
phenomena are noted, is regarded to- 
day as the modern romantic or 
symbolist writer par excellence. And 
so he is perhaps both in point of 
genius and in the representative 
character of his work—his early 
work, more especially—which is 
touched by nearly all the influences 
that have shaped the movement as a 
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whole, and contains the most strik- 
ing illustrations of its technical ten- 
dencies—of its peculiar and charac- 
teristic methods most successfully 
employed to the noblest ends. But 
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one man, of his friend and fellow- 
Belgian, the late Charles van Ler- 
berghe, author of Les Flaireurs. 
Neither the individual significance 
nor the immediate artistic influence 


WILLIAM SHARP 


Maeterlinck is by no means an 
isolated phenomenon, nor is he, as 
William Sharp pointed out in_ his 
preface to Vistas, even the origina- 
tor of much that seems most per- 
sonal in his art. Indeed, in its frame- 
work, this was rather the invention, 
so far as it can be attributed to any 


of Maeterlinck should, therefore, be 
too greatly emphasized in consider- 
ing the modern movement. Mr. Sharp 
himself, for example, claimed a large. 
measure of independent inspiration 


for his Vistas. Altho the manner 
and mood of these little dramas of 
prose poetry so inevitably suggest 
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both manner and mood of the Mae- 
terlinck plays the two, A Northern 
Night, and The Passing of Lilith, 
which critics have held to be 
most completely Maeterlinckian, were 
written before the author had read 
La Princesse Maleine and L’Intruse. 


The truth is that, in this instance, 
as always, the form arrived spon- 
taneously in response to the ex- 
pressive requirements of a widely 
distributed state of mind. Sharp was 
among the first to recognize and hail 
Maeterlinck, but this was because he 
had himself already arrived at the 
same point, if not of art, at least of 
artistic profession, as the Belgian 
writer, by pathways of his own. He, 
too, was a symbolist, but in the main, 
the prodvct of an independent sym- 
bolistic movement in England, which 
is seldom taken sufficient account of 
as. such, since it is not commonly 
known by thsi name. Rossetti, react- 
ing against the mid-Victorian senti- 
mentality of Tennyson, was essen- 
tially symbolistic, though we prefer 
to call him neo-romantic; and the 
whole major course of English 
poetry from Rossetti and Morris 
through Oscar Wilde down to Arthur 
Symons and Ernest Dowson is at 


least strongly touched with symbol- ~ 


ism; while the work of such a prose 
writer and critic as Pater was of 
precisely the character to prepare 
the way for its appreciation. 

Sharp owed much to Pater. He 
owed something, too, no doubt, to 
Matthew Arnold in that writer’s 
celebration of the Celtic spirit 
towards which the magnetic needle 
of Sharp’s own soul, long wavering, 
at last turned sharply when, by a 
supreme effort after self-realization, 
he succeeded in polarizing the two 
antagonistic elements of his singu- 
larly dual nature, and found his own 
true voice in the voice of Fiona Mac- 
leod. In this manner he became, as 
it were, the neo-Ossianic precursor 
of the Celtic movement, with much, 
as Grant Allen wrote, of the “Sha- 
dowy Ossianic Spirit,” which so fas- 
cinated an earlier remantic age, and 
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something, also, as other later Celtic 
writers have occasionally intimated, 
of the conscious literary artifice, 
the rhetorical exaggeration and 
emphasis, of a Macpherson. There is 
too a touch of Borrow in Sharp. In 
fact, he is altogether a very complex 
personality who is likely to keep 
biographers with a turn tor analysis 
busy to the end of time, and thus 
preserve for the curiosity of critical 
experts, if for no others, a body of 
work, much of which might other. 
wise scarcely hope to survive the 
passing of the present mood of 
romance which produced it. For such 
future biographers and analysts, 
Mrs. Sharp’s Memoir holds the: basic 
documentary evidence as to the 
phases of a literary cas psychologique 
which, even if less puzzling than 
it has appeared to many ingenuous 
persons with their fondness for 
mythical androgynous hypotheses— 
we remember one in particular by a 
Miss Lillian Rae was printed in The 
Critic at the time of Sharp’s death, 
and which, we note, finds a place in 
the bibliography at the back of the 
Memoir—still presents many points 
of real interest. 


Fine Books and “Albums” 


Mr. William Aspenwall Bradley’s 
view of the modern illustrated book 
as less a book than an “album,” 
which was expressed in his article 
on “Illustrators and Their Recent 
Work” in THE INDEPENDENT last 
month, finds support in what Mr. 
Alfred W. Pollard has to say on the 
same subject in his work on Fine 
Books, which has just appeared in 
The Connoisseur’s Library.* Mr. Pol- 
lard, who is a member of the British 
Museum Staff, and a recognized au- 
thority, speaks of the poorness of 
paper and print with which “mod- 
ern books have too often been handi- 
capped,” and intimates “that these 
are really not Fine Books” at all, “but 
only books with fine pictures in 
them.” And later on, in his introduc- 


*Fine Books. By Alfred W. Pollard. Svo. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $7.50. 
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tory chapter on “Collectors and Col- 
lecting,” he touches upon still an- 
other phase of the subject: the per- 
ishability of the modern illustrated 
book brought about by the same 
causes and by the requirements of 
elaborate process work. “The new 
processes,” he says, “necessitate the 
use of heavily loaded papers as a con- 
dition of their being even tolerably 
well printed.” But these “loaded,” or, 
as we say, “coated;”’ papers, since 
they are glazed with a coating of 
clay, besides presenting a very un- 
pleasant surface to the eye, rapidly 
disintegrate. Some of the books 
printed on them “can only be pre- 
served by every plate being backed 
with sound paper, and a hundred 
years henee all this illustrated’ work, 
much of it really beautiful, which is 
now being produced in such quanti- 
ties, very little will remain.” 


Mr. Pollard suggests that here is 
a matter to interest some Mecenas 
among modern collectors who ought 
not only to congregate the really well- 
made books of the past upon his 
shelves, but to encourage a revival of 
fine book-making, and especially of 
fine picture-book-making, in our own 
day. This, we agree with him, is the 
only way in which collecting on a 
great scale can justify itself in the 
long run, not as mere antiquarianism, 
but as a stimulus to continued pro- 
ductivity in the fine arts. Such an 
ideal of collecting was that of Grolier 
who is, indeed, even better known as 
a patron of printers and of binders, 
than as a collector. There is a place 
for a modern American Grolier in 
this country at the present moment, 
and the first thing he would do would 
be to afford work for those admir- 
able wood-engravers who still survive 
in considerable numbers, and of 
whom Mr. Bradley has told in pre- 
vious articles in THE INDEPENDENT 
and elsewhere. They are the means 
through which the crumbling, hap- 
hazard, illustrated book of today 
could be effectively reformed and 
made once more a thing of perma- 
nence and organic beauty. America 
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was once famous for its wood-en- . 
graving school, unique in the art of 
the world, and no- country can lay 
claims to a sound and normal art life 
which, while cultivating so many as- 
pirations for a nationai art, will wil- 
fully or ignorantly neglect and allow 
to die out, one of its few really racy 
and original native manifestations 
of the creative spirit. 

America might today have the 
finest illustrated books in the world, 
the joy and the envy of the collector 
for centuries to come, if she knew 
how to conserve and utilize her artis- 
tic riches instead of letting them go 
to waste along with so many of her 
other resources, physical and moral. 


Meredith’s Letters 


“The Letters of George Meredith 
here brought together have been 
printed first and foremost for his 
friends,” says his son in a prefatory 
paragraph.*- And surely they will 
be welcomed by a host of friends, the 
world around, for studious readers 
long have been drawn in friendliness 
to this good and happy giant of the 
intellect, whose thoughts were too 
high for the multitude in his life- 
time. They should make new friends 
for him also and send them to his 
works in prose and verse to learn 
more about the big-hearted and big- 
brained philosopher of life who re- 
peatedly told his correspondents “the 
best of me is in my books.” In the 
first place, permeated as they are by 
the compelling charm of a great and 
noble personality, these letters prove 
that George Meredith had a genius 
for making friends as well as for 
writing philosophical novels and 
poetry. Far more than an account of 
the writer’s life, doings and sayings, 
the collection is a record of high and 
noble and enduring friendships. Al- 
ways peculiarly plastic to circum- 
stances and individuals, the letters 
to each friend conjure up the in- 
dividuality of that friend; we share 





*Letters of George Meredith. Collected and 
edited by his Son. Two volumes. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4. 
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Meredith’s interest in what his 
friends are doing, whither they fare 
and how, the books they write and 
the books they read, whatever be- 
fall them,. whether good fortune and 
high honors—or accident, bereave- 
ment and pain. And we are intro- 
duced to a noble company: Leslie 
Stephen, John Morley, William 
Hardman, Admiral Maxse, J. C. 
Morison, Swinburne, R. L. Steven- 
son, J. M. Barrie, Thomas Hardy, 
Sidney Colvin, Watts-Dunton, Tom 
Taylor, James Thomson, Frederick 
Greenwood, the Duff Gordons, the 
brothers Fitzgerald, Edmund Gosse, 
Prof. James Sully—and many good 
women. Meredith was ever the chap- 
pion of woman’s freedom to advance. 
In 1888 we find him writing to a fair 
reader : 

Women who read my books have much to 
surmount in the style, and when they have 
mastered it and come to the taste, I am well 
assured of their having discovered in me 
one who is much at heart with them. I have 
this feeling for women because, what with 
nature and the world, they are the most 
heavily burdened. I can foresee great and 
blessed changes for the race when they have 
achieved independence, for that must come 
of the exercise of their minds—the necessity 
for which is induced by their reliance on 
themselves for subsistence. Thus they will 
work out their problem. 

Of ordinary autobiography, the 
outward facts of the writer’s daily 
life, there is comparatively little in 
these letters—occasional glimpses of 
his travels, walks and talks; occa- 
sional apologetic references to his 
poor health; abundant proof of his 
loving solicitude for the welfare of 
his son Arthur; wonderfully beauti- 
ful expression of his love for her who 
became his wife—and poignant ref- 
erences to her last sickness and her 
death. There is much about his 
pleasure in good reading (and a 
wealth of critical appraisal of good 
literature, ancient and modern) and 
about his joy in work. Poetry was 
easier to him than prose composition, 
indeed at times was so insistent upon 
utterance that it could not be re- 
sisted—though there was no market 
for it. and he had to pay dearly out 
of his own pocket for publishing his 
poems. He does not complain of, but 
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takes philosophically, the neglect of 
the populace, but we come to realize 
to what a great extent his large pro- 
ductiveness as novelist was due to 
the necessity for toiling incessantly 
to keep the wolf from his door. © 

While not supplying such general 
autobiographic detail as the curious 
and the lovers of gossip might wish, 
these letters really constitute a spir- 
itual autobiography of sirpassing 
value—and this is their true sig- 
nificance. George Meredith lived a 
long and an arduous life. His zest 
for life and his interest in humanity 
he kept keen to the hour of the last 
summons. And nothing human was 
ever foreign to him. By an experience 
of life which many would account 
hard and bitter, but which he wel- 
comed bravely and cheerfully, he 
learned the meaning of life and the 
right use of life—its true value. He 
learned early that “in this life there 
is no life save in spirit.” And the life 
of spirit is continuous: 

I do not look on death as a victory over 
us. Death and life are neighbors, each the 
cause of the other: and the task for us, 
under stress of deprivation, is to take our 
loved ones into the mind, and commune with 
them spirit to spirit—so will they be 
wedded to us faster, closer about us, than 
when we had the voices and eyes. 

The many letters to friends be- 
reaved by death are unique for their 
nobly simple expression of deep 


‘human sympathy coupled with wise 


and loving counsel of the acceptance 
of this larger view of life as includ- 
ing death. As he wrote of Leslie 
Stephen, “He has the starry phil- 
osophy—above terrestrial shocks.” 
To another he writes: 

I have lived long enough to see that our 
chief agonizer and thwarter is impatience. 
One of the prettiest spectacles to me is a 
costermonger’s donkey going blithely at the 
trot. Our maxim should be, merry in har- 
ness,—while we have to serve. 

And again; 

Yes, I have the confidence, which began 
with hope and strengthens with experience, 
that humanity is gaining in the steres of 
mind, and that the significance of this gift 
of life, that we should leave a better world 
for our successors, is being understood. 

Even at the age of eighty he wrote 
to Prof. Sully: “My mind is bent on 
the future (little for myself, as you 
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may imagine).” He never lost “the 

rapture of the forward view,” which 

he sang so gloriously in his prime. 

He did not save all his best things 
for his books, rich as he made them 
in epigrammatic wisdom, but show- 
ered wise and witty phrases lavishly 
on his friends. Writing to his son’s 
wife in 1902 he says: 

You have a liking for little phrases; I 
send you thrte:—Love is the renunciation 
of self. Passion is noble strength on fire. 
Fortitude is the one thing for which we may 
pray, because without it we are unable to 
bear the truth. — 

But limitation of space prevents 
anything beyond a mere suggestion of 
the varied riches of these volumes. 
No lover of good reading can afford 
to miss them. There is fun and frolic 
in abundance, humor that can be 
broad and rollicking, or subtle, or 
sly, or dainty. There is sage comment 
on men and affairs (including a 
shrewd appraisal of Mr. Roosevelt). 
The little missives of the latter years 
to his little grandchildren are among 
the most sweetly charming letters in 
this kind ever printed. The tone 
thruout these hundreds of. letters 
is unvaryingly manly and courage- 
ous, and above all helpful. They form 
the autobiography of a great and 
living soul—one of earth’s noblest 
sons. 

Training in School and College. By William 
Lyon Phelps. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1. 

This volume is not a book on the science 
of teaching: it is, as Professor Phelps is 
careful to point out, a discussion of the art 
of teaching—a very different thing. The 
long, practical experience of the author and 
his remarkable success make his message 
worth listening to, and the clear and vigor- 
ous style in which it is presented ensures 
that it will receive the full attention it de- 
serves. The author has clear and positive 
opinions, upon which he insists with em- 
phasis; but he is in every case careful to 
support his statements with entertaining il- 
lustrations drawn from personal experience 
and observation. Professor Phelps believes 
that the colleges would be more efficient if 
they kept more of the rigid discipline of the 
lower schools, including “the daily marking 
of recitations and of written work,” writ- 
ten examinations and regular attendance. 
As he views the matter, “the two most 
efficient institutions of education in the 
United States are the military academy at 
West Point and the naval academy at An- 
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napolis.” He agrees with Professor Louns- 
bury as to the failure of required English 
composition in colleges, saying: “I know of 
nothing in the world that illustrates more 
beautifully the law of diminishing returns.” 
Any teacher will be interested in this book, 
for he will be sure to find in it some things 
that confirm his opinions and some that con- 
tradict them. 


Peter Ramus and the Educational Reforma- 
tion of the Sixteenth Century. By 
Frank Pierrepont Graves. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Professor Graves has followed his Great 
Educators of Three Centuries by a detailed 
biography of Peter Ramus and a critical 
analysis of his works. Ramus had a more 
exciting history than falls to the lot of 
most college professors, as he was a Hugue- 
not in that terrible century of civil war in 
France and was one of the victims of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day (Au- 
gust 26, 1572). His revolt against the teach- 
ing of Aristotle made Ramus unpopular 
with the scholars of his day, just as his 
Protestantism antagonized the ecclesiastics. 
He was principal of the College of Presles 
as well as a professor in the College of 
France, and a man of great beauty and 
dignity of character, as depicted in this ad- 
mirable biography. The efforts of Ramus as 
a reformer were directed toward simplify- 
ing the methods of scholastic instruction: 
his religion was a Protestantism in advance 
of his day. 


Great American Writers. By W. P. Trent 
and John Erskine. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 50 cents. 

To say that a book is a worthy member 
of the Home University Library series is a 
sufficient review in itself, for it means that 
the book in question is interestingly writ- 
ten by competent authority: Of course, the 
literary history of America can only be out- 
lined in such brief compass as these vol- 
umes afford. All that is given is a brief 
series of biographical sketches of a few of 
the more important writers from Benjamin 
Franklin to Mark Twain, together with con- 
cise bibliographies and criticisms. This 
much is done and well done, as might have 
been expected from the well-known ability 
of the authors, who, notwithstanding the 
fact that_they are professors, of English, 
know how to write. 


The Soul of a Tenor. A Romance. By W. J. 
Henderson. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.35. 

Mr. Henderson’s venture into, the realm 
of fiction must be pronounced a decided suc- 
cess. This is not to say that he has written a 
great novel, for it lacks breadth of concep- 
tion, dramatic power and the magic touch 
of style. Nevertheless there are some ele- 
ments of perennial interest and many more 
expressive of the time-spirit. The story, 
which is told with simple directness, is laid 
amid scenes with which Mr. Henderson is 
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well acquainted, and the characters, which 
bear the stamp of reality, come from musi- 
cal and social circles concerning which the 
novel-reading public is ever eager to learn 
new things. Those with voracious appetites 
for facts or fancies about the seamy side of 
art life will be quite fully satisfied if not 
satiated with the unveiling of the quagmire 
of professional intrigues, petty jealousies 
and irregular sex relationsships sometimes, 
tho we trust not often, existing in the oper- 
atic world. There is so much of this highly 
colored surface material that there is dan- 
ger lest the reader may stop here and give 
little or no consideration to the weightier 
and subtler matters relating to the influence 
of passion in expanding the soul and the 
corrupting tendency of successful musical 
interpretation. The latter is courageously 
and clearly presented by Mr. Henderson in 
the light of some of its most unpleasant and 
debasing results, but it is to be questioned 
whether the Soul of a Tenor having so far 
succumbed to baleful influences as did 
Baroni could be revived and purged thru 
the fires of passion, even when these were 
lighted and fanned into flame by so mysteri- 
ous and seductive a creature as Mlle. 
Bosanska. 


In the Amazon Jungle. By Algot Lange. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

Mr. Lange spent the year 1910 on the 
Upper Amazon, first at Remate de Males, 
or “Culmination of Evils,” a name amply 
deserved, then on a journey up the Itecoahy 
River, followed by a dreadful march thru 
the forest and a stay with the cannibal 
Mangeroma Indians, ending his experiences 
with a fight between the Mangeromas and 
the Peruvians. Then came a happy deliver- 
ance and a return in shattered health to 
North America: Wild beasts and gigantic 
fish, insects, snakes and a boa constrictor 
42 feet long added to the interest and ex- 
citement of the adventures. The story Mr. 
Lange tells makes one shiver, but if a man 
wanders off into these dismal regions he 
must be prepared for what awaits him 
there. Mr. Lange’s account of the rubber 
region is sufficiently vivid and depressing. 
The photographs which illustrate his book 
are excellent and truly representative of the 
character of the land. Those who like to 
think of the vast possibilities of development 
in South America will be given food for 
thought by this realistic account of the 
swamps, the jungle, the savagery, the un- 
usable mass of forest, the climatic depres- 
sion, the fevers of the vast areas of the 
Upper Amazon. The little that was possible 
in a year’s adventures such as these shows 
how much remains to be done in South 
American exploration and the study of the 
interior Indian life. It is the account of 
Indian customs which is of chief value in 
Mr. Lange’s interesting book, tho the reader 
will not want interest in any part of tne re- 
markable tale which he survives to tell. 
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The Moon Endureth. By John Buchan. New 
York: Sturgis & Walton Co. $1.37.— 
Pan’s Garden. By Algernon Blackwood. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Two volumes of tales touching upon the 
supernatural have more than a superficial 
likeness. In each, powers of the invisible 
world strive with men to win and destroy 
them. In The Moon Endureth, the evil in- 
fluences are the lingering deities of old 
religions in “The Grove of Ashtoroth,” or 
ancestral spirits as in “The Green Glen”; 
in Pan’s Garden they are the powers of 

Nature, struggling with man’s soul, and 

might well have been suggested by Maeter- 

linck’s “Blue Bird” in the scene where the 
trees turn against the children and seek to 
slay them. “The Man Whom the Trees 

Loved” and “The Transfer” are the most 

shivery of these tales, the latter having a 

thrill of real horror in the fancy of a bit 

of bare ground in the garden calling for the 
life of a man. 


Atlantis. A novel by Gerhardt Haupt- 
mann. Translated by Adele and Thomas 
a New York: B. W. Huebsch Co. 


The recipient of the last Nobel prize 
award, made the subject of an article in our 
new novel, Atlantis. Frederick von Kam- 
macher, about whose life cluster the inci- 
dents of the book, sets sail from Bremen in 
January, 1892. The date calls to mind 
Hauptmann’s own visit to America: and the 
character suggests something of his cre- 
ator’s. Frederick is one of the “twilight 
souls” that lurked in the twilight of the late 
century: souls and days that seem faraway, 
tho Hauptmann is still their spokesman. 
Frederick von Kammacher is a physician; 
he has been Professor Koch’s assistant. One 
false step has he made in his career of 
science, and his resultant ridicule has 
withered his ambition, as his wife’s sudden 
madness has destroyed his hope of domestic 
peace. In his own words, Fate knocks at his 
door, he rushes to open—and catches cold. 
But the most stfiking pages of the German 
novel describe the wreck of’ Frederick’s 
steamship. Every reader of newspapers 
feels that he has, individually, lived the 
deep-sea tragedy thru which the characters 
here pass. From firm land, Hauptmann has 
written the intimate story of a great ship’s 
ruin. He wrote it, moreover, before the 
Titanic left the dock for her first and last 
voyage. Once he has recorded this over- 
powering event, the interest of his novel is 
bound to slacken, and by the time Frederick 
reaches land the tale is more than half told. 
Part II is, evidently, a vivid memory of 
America as it appeared to Hauptmann in 
1894. Here are the Gerry Society, looming 
large; the Broadway cable cars; the feuds 
that rent City Hall in the mid-nineties. 
Hauptmann’s hardest task he performs with 
dignity in dispersing the few survivors of 
his wreck. The dancer gathers the fruit of 
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her tragic celebrity; this man and that, let 
down without too sharp a drop from his 
brief heroic hour, slips into his groove. 
Frederick’s wife having killed herself, Fred- 
erick weds a young sculptress, and studies 
her art—as Hauptmann yearned to do long 
ago. In the last chapter we find ourselves in 
Europe again: Frederick’s wife is to bring 
up his three children and himself in the City 
of Flowers. This she will do, he naively ex- 
plains, because she is “always ready to sac- 
rifice herself. in order to help artists out of 
every sort of difficulty.” There is indication 
enough that she will have her hands full. 

With Dante in Modern Florence. By Mary 
E. Lacy. 28 illustrations. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.60. 

Picking up the fine threads by which the 
path of Dante is alone to be traced thru the 
modern labyrinth that Florence now is, Mrs. 
Mary E. Lacy restores the old city of 75,000 
or 80,000 inhabitants, with a degree of suc- 
cess, so far as the traveler is concerned, 
quite above that of most of the skimmers 
and skippers who have their say in books 
about the great Tuscan poet. Like the Ger- 
man restorers of a Greek text, she is pains- 
taking and honest; admits the paucity of 
material for a life of the real Dante, the 
real Beatrice, the real everybody whom 
Dante knew and loved or hated. All that ac- 
tually is and was she manages to find, and, 
unlike the German Dryasdust, puts a sheen 
on what is, by some of the “might have 
beens,” dear to the reader and traveler, as, 
for instance, on the corner where Dante 
might have had his first look at the little 
“Bice”; on the “seggia di Dante,”’ where the 
“disdainful” youth might have sat watching 
his beloved Baptistery. The Florence of to- 
day is but a palimpsest of the old Florence, 
as she justly says, a writing over another 
writing, the new manuscript rather elegant 
and unpoetical; the old, rustv and irregular, 
hardly to be deciphered. The poet would 
efface the new; the statesman would efface 
the old. She has a little of both desires, but, 
with a woman’s tact, gives better reasons 
for her conclusions than the Rev. 
Mr. Hare is able to assign for his. 
She is an intelligent lover of the old, 
but not a sentimentalist. In a chap- 
ter on Dante’s color scheme in the 
world above and the world below she 
traces his artistic associations 
among the great painters of the 
early Renaissance. It is a very 
pretty picture that she gives us, « 
among many touches showing the 
noint of view of a woman, of 
Beatrice, as she appears to Dante in 
the earthly paradise: 

The Blessed Beatrice has a green man- 
tle over the robe of flame color, that re- 
calls to mind the dress of a “subdued 
and noble crimson,” in which she first 
gladdened the heart of Dante on a cer- 
tain May morning in Florence, so many 
years before, and her hair is wreathed 
with olive. Her eyes, those wonderful 


eyes, where all Heaven is reflected, are 
af the calor of an emerald. 
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An altogether sensible and racy pvook. 


The Flower of Gloster. By E. Temple 
oo New York: Dodd,.Mead & Co. 

Mr. Thurston, who is an English novelist 
of quaint and delicate fancy with an amount 
of endearing philosophy, believes in moving 
about the world. One day it occurred to him 
that no one knew anything about the canals 
of England, and himself least of all; so he 
set about hiring a barge. Its leisurely prog- 
ress appealed to him: it gave a chance of 
seeing the lone bypaths of rural England 
and of getting as close to nature as one 
could possibly hope to nowadays. On a fine 
May morn the good barge, The Flower of 
Gloster, towed by the patient steed Fanny, 
left Oxford, her crew being Eynsham 
Harry, a bargee, and the author. For a 
month the voyagers pursued their plodding 
passage of three or four miles a day, and 
this book is the log. It is a slow-moving 
chronicle as is appropriate, full of fine 
touches, not a book of enthralling interest 
but one to muse over in the evening. Harry 
is a character with charm, a water gypsy, 
and his friendship with the birds and beasts 
of the fields will endear him to all. The au- 
thor preserves a somewhat aloofish, but 
pleasantly philosophic outlook upon the 
scenes and people among which they passed, 
and his observations are fresh and penetra- 
tive. W. A. Dakin has contributed six draw- 
ings in color and many in black and white. 


The Reef. By Edith Wharton, New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.30. 

After Ethan Frome, one awaits any fur- 
ther manifestations of Mrs. Wharton’s 
subtle art with keenest anticipation. The 
Reef, newly published, iustifies this interest 
without repaving it. Here we are trans- 
ported as far from the barren New England 
of the Fromes as from the crowded cruelty 
of Lilv Bart’s New York. Paris in spring- 
time, Middle France in all the gracious per- 
fection of a well-kept chateau,—these are 
the scenes of a heartless conspiracy against 
the weak-willed characters’ peace of mind. 
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THE “FLOWER OF GLOSTER” 


One of W. R. Dakin’s illustrations for E. Temple 
Thurston's latest book. (Dood, Mead & Coa.) 








Perhaps the best portrait is that of an ar- 
dent young American girl, lightly vivid and 
wholly courageous, who pays too dear a 
— for her few hours of May sunshine. 

hen Mrs. Wharton’s personages converse, 
they flagrantly plagiarize Henry James; but 
for the novelist’s skilful exposition, for her 
rendering of shaded values and precious set- 
tings, for her felicity of expression in an 
age of untamed syntax, we have only praise. 
The tale’s dependance upon improbable co- 
incidence may be taken for granted, given 
the circumstance that we have it from Mrs. 
Wharton; but, coincidence aside, it affords 
no solution, little profit, less pleasure. Cer- 
tainly it is not the story that avails, for the 
story is progressively intolerable. 


Parallel Source Problems in Medieval 
History. By F. Duncalf and A. C. Krey. 
New York: Harper & Bros., $1.10. 

Five episodes in history—the corona- 
tion of Charlemagne, the humiliation of 
Henry IV at Canossa, the capture of Jeru- 
salem in 1099, the departure of the univer- 
sity from Paris, and the coronation of 
Rienzo—are chosen as themes for study. In 
each case all the documents of the time 
bearing on the event are given in full (in 
translation), as well as notes on the his- 
torical setting of each event treated and a 
discussion on the nature of the sources. A 
well chosen series of questions furnishes the 
basis for comparison of the different ac- 
counts with a view to training students be- 
ginning research work in the handling of 
materials. For elementary purposes the 
book is admirable. 


The Mortal Gods. By Olive Tilford Dar- 
gan. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

A comedy and two plays more or less 
tragic form the staple of Mrs. Olive 
Tilford Dargan’s strong and thoroly read- 
able volume. Tho the comedy and one of the 
other plays are set in the very abysm of 
time, one of them in the backward, or 
Athenian age, the other in the abysmal, or 
chivalric period, when battle axes weighed 
twenty-two pounds, and tall words were at 
a premium, the spirit of the drama in both 
is essentialiy modern, while the play that 
gives title to the book is frankly modern in 
conditions, characters and problems. All 
alike are in the high-stepping dialog of 
some of the less acceptable passages of 
Shakespeare, which one takes kindly to only 
because they are associated in the great 
bard of Avon with the conception prevailing 
in the Elizabethan period, that kings must 
necessarily be represented as on stilts in 
their daily intercourse with one another. 
Being “the anointed of God,” they must 
come to the stage lights in “thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn.” With Mrs. 
Dargan the stilts are well built, and her 
persons look very well sometimes on them. 
Multi-millionaires, for instance, with their 
tall royalties, with kingdoms in Mexico, in 
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Central America, South Africa and else- 
where, probably deserve the lofty verbal con- 
veyance for their high thoughts and it may 
be that their lovely daughters drop epi- 
grammatic gems and pearls from their 
pretty mouths when they work in the slums, 
or lead a rebellion in Peru, but in these days 
when we are getting down to the hard pan 
of realism in our forms of expression, it is 
unexpected, to say the least, except in farce, 
to find a couple of nobles of Goldusan in con- 
versation with royalty, getting away from 
hard pan thus: 
ZIRALAY : My lord, 

The Assyrian prince is captured, and 

is held within the town. 
CorpDiaz: What? Chartrien? 
ZIRALAY : Yes, my lord. 
CorDiaz: Fit period to this dedicated day! - 
Our gentle bonds are now forged 
whole. The man 
Who was Bolderez’s hope, most lumin- 
ous 
Of all who drew rebellion to him, now 
Is darkly fallen. 
This golden aid cut off, 
Bolderez stands so bare his nakedness 
Will sprint to nearest cover. : 
Here we walk on stilts, but get a fall in 
sprinting, that might well “make the judici- 
ous grieve.” This is in a modern theme. In 
the time of the later Crusades one, keeping 
Shakespeare at her shoulder, might conceiv- 
ably say to her lover: 
No prayer of mine 

Shall fetter youth to bloodless vows. And you 
Look not as one faith-leeched to life. Your cheek 
Is sodden gray, not changeless pale. ’Tis hued 
Like rebel morning pushing back the dawn 
Too eager for its peace. 
Very lovable and modern is the fair lady 
who says this, but in our day even Shake- 
speare would recognize the academic hat 
and scent the midnight oil. 


The Fortunes of the Landrays. By 
Vaughan Kester. Indianapolis: Bobbs Mer- 
rill Co. $1.35. 

At first sight this novel with nearly 500 
pages of closely printed matter fright- 
ened us. It took us back to the three decker 
days of fiction, when novels were not to be 
skimmed but provided entertainment for 
many leisurely hours. But plunging boldly 
within the covers we found to our surprise 
that we swam buoyantly. In spite of its dif- 
fuseness, its constant change of scene, its 
long-winded sentences, it is a story to be 
marked. Not for its characters, none of 
whom make any lasting impression, except 
the drunken Gibbs, but for its vivid picture 
of growth and progress of the country. The 
story concerns the three generations of 
Landrays, a family of Benson, Ohio; Ste- 


RUBIREZ: 


‘phen and Bushrod, who perished on their 


way to the goldfields of California; Bush- 
rod’s son, Stephen, and later the young ste- 
phen. The two characters who run thru all 
the pages are Virginia, wife of the first 
Stephen, and Jacob Benson, the family law- 
yer, whose love for her led him to wrong her 
in his conduct of the estate. It is rather he, 
than the Landrays, who is the central figure 
in this contribution to American history. 
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The Master of The Oaks. By Caroline Ab- 
bott Stanley. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.25. © 


There is nothing particularly distinctive 
about the title of this book, and the wooden 
illustrations are greatly to be deplored. Yet 
the story is well worth reading; for the 
author has told in a simple, unamected way 
the tale of a man’s effort to escape from his 
past and live the life of rectitude and “con- 
structive sympathy” that offers itself. She 
has also told the way in which that effort is 
made useless for a while, until further dis- 
cipline has tried his soul in the furnace of 
suffering. Perhaps the story of an escaped 
convict trying to begin over is not a novel 
one. But the reason behind his return to 
prison to work out the remainder of his 


sentence—because by doing so he can free . 


another man who has been imprisoned for 
life on the charge of having murdered him 
—makes the plot rather unusual. Archer 
McLain, the hero, is a real man, with all a 
man’s faults yet some very evident virtues. 
Jean Dabney, the girl who loves him, is an 
attractive figure, simple in faith and loyal in 
nature. The book is full of well-drawn char- 
acters. Mrs. Debo, particularly, is a delight 
with her quaint philosophy. The’scene is laid 
in Mississippi, and a strong flavor of the 
South runs through it all. The talk of the 
population of Goose Creek is filled with the 
tone of the southern mountains. There is a 
description of a funeral among these people 
that is excellent, and the account of the 
gathering of those who neglected the dead 
man in life is sketched with a firm ..and. 
Sad in parts, the story shows always a sav- 
ing sense of humor, and leaves one with the 
feeling of hope and a more assured realiza- 
tion that 
- .» « Men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to better things. 


Moths of the Limberlost. By Gene Strat- 
ton-Porter. With Water Color and Photo- 
graphic Illustrations from Life. 8vo., pp. 
310. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & 
Co.—Injurious Insects. How to Recognize 
and Control Them. By W. C. O’Kane. 12mo., 
pp. 414. Illustrated. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2. 


Two books at hand on insect life present 
antipodal aspects of the subject. Mrs. Strat- 
ton-Porter’s beautiful volume exhibits the 
beauty and poetry of the subject, as shown 
in the brilliant moths and their curiously in- 
teresting processes of reproduction and 
metamorphosis. An enthusiast in the study, 
she has gathered and reared many lepi- 
dopterans, watching every phase of their 
life-history with an intent and inquiring 
eye, and photographing and painting each 
stage with artistic sense and zeal. The re- 
sult is ds beautiful a volume as is conceiv- 
able on the subject, and one filled with ac- 


curate observation and suggestive thoughts. 


It is a model of truly scientific writing for 
popular comprehension, and the colored 
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plates are extraordinary specimens of re- 
productive art. Professor O’Kane’s book is 
equally commendable in another way, for it 
is a purely practical guide for the agricul- 
turist and gardener to the insect pests that 
assail him, and the methods of controlling 
their mischief. It is illustrated by no less 
than 606 figures from photographs which it 
must have taken years of industry to collect 
—mostly made by the author. There is aiso 
an introductory part describing insects in 
general. The book ought to prove of great 
service. . 


Yale Book of American Verse. Edited by 
Thomas R. Lounsbury. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $2.25. ; 

Professor Lounsbury has here collected 
two hundred and fifty poems, with a lean- 
ing toward the lighter forms of verse, the 
authors being arranged chronologically. 
Bunner, Field, Hovey and Stedman are each 
represented by nine or ten poems, Lanier by 
two, Taylor by none, but a Yale book would 
naturally favor Stedman. We are glad the 
compiler refused to follow Phebe Cary’s au- 
thorized version of Nearer Home as given in 
her Hymns for all Christians, and sorry that 
he did not restore Phebe Brown’s lines: 

I love to steal awhile away 

From children and from care, 
instead of giving Dr. Nettleton’s Village 
Hymns version. The “Word About Anthol- 
ogies” which prefaces the work is well 
worth reading. 


Literary Notes 


The Bible Record, hitherto the organ of 
the Bible Teachers’ Training School in New 
York, appears with the New Year as the 
Bible Magazine. It is simply exegetical, 
without being critical on the one side nor 
obscurantist on the other. It accepts Scrip- 
ture as it is without question or quarrel. 


The Voice of the Garden, by Olsam Ren- 
wood Urban, is a beautifully printed, thin, 
square octavo volume illustrated by several 
unusually good half tones of garden scenes. 
The five chapters are on the technique of 
gardening—also reflections on such _ sub- 
jects as Art, Sentiment and Voices in the 
Garden. The writer goes so far as to accept 
the suggestion that plants have feeling and 
will in their own measure. (Philadelphia: 
Thos. Meehan & Sons.) 

Carolyn Wells has prepared a character- 
istically whimsical and witty description of 
Arcady—bounded on the north by the Land 
of Heart’s Desire, on the east by the Gulf 
of Time, on the west by the Mountains of 
Opposition and on the south by the Sea of 
Dreams. The book is entitled The Lover’s 
Baedeker and Guide to Arcady (Stokes. $1), 
and describes the-way in, the way out, ex- 
cursions, hotels and so on, with special ref- 
erence to honeymoon tours. The text is in 
prose and verse and Mr. R. D. Blashfield’s 
charming illustrations add an attractive em- 
bellishment to a dainty book. 
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_ Bishop Brewster of Connecticut has put 
into permanent form several articles and 
addresses, some of which have already ap- 
peared in THE INDEPENDENT and other 
magazines, bearing on the general theme, 
The Kingdom of God and American Life 
(Whittaker; 80 cents). There are present in 
all the discussions an intelligent recognition 
of the pressing problems originating in the 
swiftly developing social life of our country, 
and a strong insistence on the necessity of a 
high idealism in any effective solution. 
Bishop Brewster finds the way out in a more 
energetic and fearless application of 

that gospel of the Kingdom of God which means 
the realization of certain ideals at once through 


social relations and through the highest and 
fullest development of personality. 


Under the title Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
Bernard Bouvier publishes his lectures de- 
livered at the University of Geneva. This 
solid study of the man’s psychology and 
work is issued by Jullien of Geneva. The 
second centenary of the birth of the great 
Swiss has evoked other volumes, one of them 
an account of Jean-Jacques Rousseau révo- 
lutionnaire, by Albert Megnier (Paris: 
Schleicher freres), and two of them by 
Emile Faguet: Rousseau penseur and Rous- 
seau artiste, of which the former has ap- 
peared (Paris: Société Francaise d’ Im- 
primerie et de Librairie.) Meantime André 
Martin-Decaen has written an account of 
le wernier Ami de J. J. Rousseau: le Mar- 
quis Rene de Girardin (Paris: Perrin.) 


Professor Alva Agee, head of the school 
of agriculture of the Pennsylvania State 
College, has added a title to the long and 
lengthening list of books about the new agri- 
culture (Crovs and Methods for Soil Im- 
provement, Macmillan). The book treats the 
whole question, lucidly and earnestly; and 
there are some good photographic illustra- 
tions. 


A Lesson in Turkish. The London Times 
has taken pity on our perplexity and sup- 
plied us with the following list of the words 
which most frequently enter into the com- 
position of the geographical names men- 
tioned in the cables from the seat of war: 


“Perhaps the one comforting feature is 
that most of the Turkish names, at any 
rate, have meanings which make them easier 
to remember. The traveler or reader who 
knows that ak means white and bunar, 
svring or fountain, is not likely to forget 
the name Ak Bunar, nor be surprised to find 
that there are several places of that name 
between the Tchataldja lines and Constanti- 
nople. The number of small Albanian col- 
onies scattered over European Turkey suffi- 
ciently explains the number of places called 
Arnautkeui to anyone who remembers that 
an Arnaut is an Albanian and keuwi a vil- 
lage. Among the other most common words 
that occur in place-names may be mentioned 
shehr, tower; hissar, castle; kale or kaleh, 
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fort; khan or han, inn; kupru, bridge; 
liman, harbor; burun, cape; cheshmeh, 
spring; chiftlik, farm; kum, sand; agatch, 
tree; kavak, poplar; bagh, park; baghcheh, 
garden; dere or dereh, valley; su, water or 
river; irmak or yirmak, river; tepe or tepeh, 
hill; dagh, mountain; kumur, charcoal; 
kumurdji, charcoal burner; tash, stone; 
bash, head; chekmedjeh, passage; boghaz, 
strait or pass; fener, fanar, or phanar, 
lighthouse; geuk, sky; tarla, field: ova, 
plain; kapu, gate; top, gun; orman, forest; 
harman, threshing floor. These are substan- 
tives. Among the most useful adjectives are 
eski, old; yeni, new; kara, black; ak or 
beyaz, white; kizil, red; buyuk, great; 
kuchuk, small; uzun, long; kuru, dry; orta, 
middle. From most substantives adjectives 
can be formed by the suffix li.” 


As if Paris were not sufficiently crowded 
with statues of men of letters, a committee 
has been formed (with Anatole France as 
President and Maurice Barrés a Vice-Presi- 
dent) to see to the erection of a Flaubert 
monument. This is apropos of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the novel Salammbé and of 
the inauguration of the famous diners 
Magny. Moreover, a notable reédition of 
Flaubert’s works has just been completed by 
the Imprimerie Nationale, and three works 
of criticism have just been issued with Flau- 
bert as their subject—the authors being 
René Descharmes and René Dumesne (Au- 
tour de Flaubert; 2 volumes; Mercure de 
France), Louis Bertrand (Gustave Flau- 
bert; ibid.), and Jules de Gaultier, author 
of a book entitled le Bovaryisme, in two es- 
says, on le Genie de Flaubert (le Mercure, 
November 16 and December 1, 1912.) *The 
first of the studies named traces the critical 
history of Salammbé and of Madame 
Bovary. Flaubert’s novels were attacked 
in some quarters as stupid or as defi- 
cient in style—elsewhere on moral grounds. 
But his works have survived to be praised 
by Mgr. Dupanloup as “masterpieces.” Prob- 
ably they have never been read widely 
enough in this country to endanger morality 
—the Lafcadio Hearn found it impossible to 
persuade any publisher to issue his transla- 
tion of the Tentation de Saint-Antoine, 
brought out not long ago by the Alice Har- 
riman Company of New York and Seattle. 
The English text of last production, replete 
with sterile learning, was submitted to 
Bowdlerization, however, before its issue. 
It is the rewritten Saint-Antoine that is ac- 
cessible in English. The first version, that 
of 1849, was only recently published in 
France, with the Conard imprint. Today 
one need not accept Brunetiére’s statement 
that Flaubert’s hatred of human stupidity 
was “only the nrojection of his own inanity 
(sa propre sottise) over the things he 
couldn’t understand,” but M. de Gaultier 
surely overstates the case for the disillu- 
sioned romantic when he raises him to the 
plane of Shakespeare and of Goethe. 
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Advertising Affirmations 
By George French. 


[In the series of articles of which this 
is the first it is proposed to treat this 
great topic in a broad and fundamental 
manner, showing how advertising may 
be employed to promote business, social, 
religious or ethical affairs. Mr. F'rench, 
who has recently become the publisher 
of THE INDEPENDENT, has for many 
years been closely identified with the de- 
velopment of modern advertising and is 
the author of “The Art and Science of 
Advertising” and “Printing in Relation 
to Graphic Art.”—EDITOR] 


Advertising is the art of inducing 
people to perform certain specified acts, 
or adopt certain specified policies, sug- 
gested and described in the advertise- 
ment, for the benefit or advantage of 
the advertiser. 


The primary purpose of advertising is © 


to create business for the advertiser. 
The secondary purpose is to inform the 
advertisee about a possible or potential 
source of benefit to him. The primary 
purpose, though obvious, is usually not 
specified and often inferentially denied. 
The secondary purpose is usually made 
the chief element in the advertisement. 
The success of the advertising depends 
upon the efficiency of the appeal to the 
self-interest of the advertisee. 

It is clear that there is no more subtle 
and difficult problem in the whole range 
of man-to-man intercourse than this 
problem of inducing great numbers of 
people to do that which edvertisers wish 
them to do. 

In all other fields of psychologic ap- 
peal there is the large element of disin- 
terestedness. The preacher, despite his 
zeal for the welfare o* his people, real- 
izes that his duty is fairly well done 
when he has made his appeal. So of 
the author, the scientist, the lecturer, 
and all who practise the arts of exposi- 
tion and persuasion. For them the 
fruits of their labors, by their quantity 
or quality, do not materially affect the 
character or the continuity of their 
work. But the advertiser must per- 
suade his readers to respond with their 
money, in definite proportional volume. 

The advertiser cannot argue his case. 
He gets none of the inspirational help 
the reaction from personal audiences 
gives preachers and lecturers. He can 
appeal only to composite qualities, to 
traits common to a majority of his inert 
audiences. The preacher has his audi- 
ence before him, prepared to listen, pre- 
disposed to accept and agree. The ad- 


vertiser has only fractional attention 
from audiences indifferent to him and 
ignorant of his wishes; and he can only 
say a few cold words to them. 

{t is thus evident that the appeal in 
advertising must be extraordinary in 
character, and that its expression must 
be such as to force the advertising 
motive into indifferent minds and 
prompt a quick and favorable response. 
The advertiser’s “prospect” comes with- 
in his sphere of influence for only a 
fleeting moment—during the fraction of 
a second while the eye of the reader flits 
over the magazine or newspaper page, 
intent upon its quest for information or 
entertainment. 

The great difficulty of advertising is 
thus realized. The advertiser can only 
convey to his prospect a few definite 
words, the bare outline of one idea; and 
he can have the attention of his pros- 
pect but for one brief period of time. 
There is no opportunity for argument, 
for elaboration, for applied persuasion, 
for explanation. 

But notwithstanding the extremely 
constricted sphere of its operation, ad- 
vertising has become one of the most 
definitely known among the professions. 
Its processes are as sure as those of any 
science. Its results may be as éxactly 
predicated as those of chemistry or medi- 
cine. 

There is this extraordinary difference 
between advertising and all other arts, 
professions or sciences, that whereas 
each art, profession and science has its 
special, definite and strictly delimited 
field, advertising possesses, and may be 
operated in, every field of human inter- 
est; and in all fields it is the most potent 
of all influences in producing results. 

Wherever it is necessary to convince 
and lead men and women, advertising 
furnishes the best method and promises 
the most definite and largest results. All 
of the power of advertising is derived 
from its ability to influence people. Its 
practitioners—those who have acquired 
proficiency—have learned the great art 
of inducing people to follow them, by 
long and profound study of the mind. 

The proper and legitimate field for 
advertising is infinitely wider than the 
promotion of the sale of merchandise or 
service.. It may be employed in religion, 
in ethics, in civics, in the promotion of 
great charities It may be made the 
means of securing industrial peace. Its 
usefulness to society is but just being 
suspected. 























Misleading the Uninformed 


By W. E. Underwood 








There comes to our desk from an 
undisclosed source a copy of The C. 
K. of A. Journal, published at St. 
Louis in the interests of the fraternal 
order known as the Catholic Knights 
of America. Our unknown friend has 
blue-penciled an article bearing the 
caption, “Old Line Insurance Not 
Popular,” in which the assertion ‘is 
made that old line endowment insur- 
ance has declined in favor because 
the insurance investigations made in 
recent years have shown that policy- 
holders “get beaten in the large ma- 
jority of cases.” By way of support- 
ing the assertion the writer adds: 

Let us illustrate. Take the man insured 
on the 20-year endowment plan. The public 
record of both the New York Life and the 
Mutual Life companies shows that of the 
endowment policies terminated by the death 
of the holders a large majority had run for 
only ten to fourteen years. 

Then follow the conclusions: the 
beneficiaries have received only the 
face of the policies, although the in- 
sured paid premiums covering death 
and investment; that the insured 
were losers and that the companies 
were the gainers. The alleged gains, 
we are told, go into the coffers of the 
companies ; that they are free-will of- 
ferings by the insured, involving no 
responsibility by the company for 
their return. “It was just such excess 
money,” concludes the writer, “that 
made up what was termed in the in- 
surance investigations the ‘irrespon- 
sible millions’.” 

There are, other irresponsible mil- 
lions—those who, to their own injury, 
are misled by such guides as the 
writer above quoted sets himself up 
to be. What he preaches in the guise 
of one having authority, that is to 
say, as one having knowledge of the 
subject, is mischievous because it is 
not true. Hundreds of thousands of 
uninformed and confiding people 
have been misled into wasting the in- 


surable years of their lives in assess- 
ment schemes by plausibilities of just 
that sort. 

We are told that the public records 
of two leading legal reserve com- 
panies show that of the Endowment 
policies terminated by the death of 
the holders, a large majority had run 
for only ten to fourteen years. There 
are no public records of those com- 
panies extant from which that con- 
clusion could be derived. In order to 
make a point against the Endow- 
ment form of insurance, the writer 
states that those who carry it and die 
between the tenth and fourteenth 
year, might have had their protection 
cheaper under the Ordinary Life 
plan. They could have had it cheaper 
yet under the Term plan; but they 
didn’t expect to die and they wanted 
a sum of money at the end of a given 
period of years. Had they taken term 
insurance and lived to old age, the 
Term insurance would have turned 
out very expensive. Again, had those 
who have Endowment insurance and 
who live to mature it, taken Term in- 
surance instead, they would have had 
protection during the term, but no 
cash at the end. 

It is not true that a large majority 
of the 20-year Endowments termi- 
nated by death run from ten to four- 
teen years only. The American Table 
of Mortality shows that (using age 
35 for our illustration) of 81,822 per- 
sons alive at that age, 64,563 are alive 
at age 55—17,259 dying during the 
20-year period. Of these, 7649 die 
during the first ten ears, 3442 die 
within the next succeeding four 
years, and 6168 die during the last 
six years. As, according to the Amer- 
ican Table, only 3442 out of 17,259 
die between the tenth and fourteenth 
year, we plainly see how utterly ab- 
surd is the assertion that a “large 
smajority” of them die in that period. 











CLASSIFICATION 


If an intending insurant suspects 
that he will die early, he should se- 
cure a Term policy if he can induce 
any company to issue it. On the other 
side, those who have expectation and 
prospect of old age, and can afford 
the investment, are wise in choosing 
an Endowment policy. There are 
many plans at many prices, and each 
man selects that which best suits his 
needs and financial circumstances. 


The figures quoted from the Amer- 
ican Table indicate that nearly 99 per 
cent. of those alive at age 35 will be 
alive at age 55, about 21 per cent. 
dying during the twenty years. The 
premium charged for the 20-year 
Endowment takes this chance of 
dying and of living into account. The 
insured pays for what he gets. Had 
he taken a 20-year Term policy, he 
would have insured against death 
only during that period, and at the 
end of that time, if alive, he would 
have nothing due him. His protection 
against death was all he paid for, and 
that he received. 


“The insurer was the loser,” says 
that unreliable counsellor, “the com- 
pany was the gainer.” He means the 
insured was the loser, for the insurer 
is the company. He doesn’t perceive 
that—particularly in pure mutual 
companies—the entity he calls the 
company neither. loses nor gains. Ii 
simply administers. 


Classification of Experience 


Classification of fire insurance ex- 
perience is a subject which is closely 
engaging the attention of managing 
underwriters generally, and a few 
Insurance Commissioners. The New 
York Insurance Department has 
evinced particular interest in it dur- 
ing the last half year. Most of the 
fire underwriters of experience are 
agreed that to undertake the work in- 
volved in classification would be not 
only difficult, tedious and expensive, 
but that the results would be unsatis- 
factory, inconclusive and impractic- 
able. On the other hand, there is a 
minority composed of prominent 
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managers who do not agree with this 
view of the matter. A discussion of 
the subject, participated in by a con- 
stantly increasing number of under- 
writers and supervising officials, is 
bound to ensue and our readers will 
be kept advised of its progress. 
Classification may point the way to a 
more scientific system of fire insur- 
ance rating, but as yet that fact has 
not been demonstrated. 


Bonuses to Policyholders 


Following a practice adopted some 
twelve or fifteen years ago, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has voluntarily set aside sev- 
eral million dollars to be used as divi- 
dends by its industrial policyholders. 
This company transacts what is 
known as a non-participating busi- 
ness, which means that its policy 
contracts do not provide that policy- 
holders are to receive dividends. But 
the Metropolitan awards these addi- 
tional benefits anyhow. Holders of 
certain industrial policies issued 
prior to January 1, 1907, are to re- 
ceive bonuses aggregating $6,281,571, 
this money to be distributed in 1913, 
in addition to a dividend of more 
than a million and a half declared a 
month ago. The bonuses are of two 
kinds—premium bonuses and mortu- 
ary bonuses. The premium bonuses 
vary in amount from premiums for 
five weeks to premiums for fifty-two 
weeks, dependent on the particular 
policy and the length of time in force. 
The mortuary bonuses are additions 
to policies when they become claims 
and run from five per cent. to thirty 
per cent. of the face of the policy. 
This is good work in the interests of 
the industrial classes holding policies 
in the Metropolitan. 


The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment purposes issuing a _ bulletin 
about the middle of each month, con- 
taining information about insurance 
matters that will be of interest and 
value to the public and insurance 
companies, 
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Trade and Securities 


The market for securities last week was 
characterized by exceptional dulness. On 
the New York Stock Exchange only 721,055 
shares were sold (the sales in the corre- 
sponding week of 1911 having been 3,159,- 
310,) and on Thursday the number (101,- 
080) was the smallest for a full day in 
the last year and a half. Price changes 
showed a slight decline, the losses for Read- 
‘ ing, Union Pacific and Steel, (which sup- 

plied nearly 40 per cent. of the week’s busi- 
ness,) ranging from % to 1. New Haven’s 
net loss was 2%, due to the indictment of 
President Mellen and the president of the 
Grand Trunk. Announcement was made of 
an issue of $12,000,000 of new stock, at par 
to shareholders, by the Lackawanna rail- 
road company. As the stock outstanding 
amounts to only $30,277,000, and shares 
have been selling at $585, the value of the 
present stockholders’ rights or privileges, 
with respect to the new. issue, is about $69 
for each share of $50. Money hardened dur- 
ing the week, rates for loans on call rising 
to 12 per cent. on Friday, although they fell 
to 1% at the close of business on that day. 
The movement was regarded as a natural 
one, due mainly to preparations for ap- 
proaching heavy dividend and interest pay- 
ments and to the mercantile demands of 
an active holiday season. 

The year was closing with highly favorable 
reports as to general trade and the leading 
industries. Continued activity at the steel 
mills prevented any holiday suspension of 
work except upon Christmas and New 
Year’s days. The companies were to begin 
the new year with an unprecedented num- 
ber of unfilled orders. The Jron Trade Re- 
view said: 

Pressure for deliveries continues very strong, 
and prices are firm. Buyers in the market for 
prompt delivery do not hesitate at all to pay 
premiums. Mills in Eastern Pennsylvania are 
able to charge high prices for shapes and plates 
and to ship them hundreds of miles, passing mills 
of the Central West that are unable to make de- 
liveries until far into next year. In finished 


materials, some companies have sold large ton- 
nages for delivery during the last half of the 
new year. One company, which opened its books 


a few days ago for last half delivery, quickly 
placed all the tonnage it had to sell, and retired 
from the market. 


Notice of a forthcoming increase of 
wages was given by the Steel Corporation. 
In general trade the holiday retail sales 
have been very large. Bradstreet’s says: 
“What is described in most sections of the 
country as a record holiday trade has 
crowned a year which has had few equals 
and fewer superiors in nearly every line of 
human endeavor.” In the Northeast, at the 
close of the year there was some talk about 
the need of caution, owing to impending 











tariff revision and the high price of raw 
materials, but it was generally expected 
that the activity of the last few months 
would not be checked, and that the prevail- 
ing prosperity would continue. 

The profit on the share capital of 74 
Lancashire cotton spinning companies in the 
year ending with November last was 12% 
per cent., against only 1 per cent. in the 
year immediately preceding. 

The foreign commerce of the United 
States in 1912 broke all previous records. 
Imports were about $1,800,000,000, against 
$1,563,000,000, the “record,” in 1910, and 
exports were about $2,400,000,000, against 
the previous “record” total of $2,093,000,- 
000 in 1911. There was a gain (in ten 
months) of $100,000,000 in imports of man- 
ufacturers’ raw materials, and the exports 
of cotton, (for eleven months,) exceeded 
those of 1911 by $91,000,000. , 

The number of miles of new railroad 
main track constructed in 1912 was 2997, 
which may be compared with 3066 in 1911, 
and 4122 in 1910. The new cars built were 
155,489 in 1912 and 76,407 in 1911. 

The Steel Corporation will offer stock to 
its employees this month at 66 for common 
shares and 109 for preferred. In 1912 sub- 
scriptions were received from 36,946 em- 
ployees for 30,619 shares of preferred, at 
110, and 30,735 shares of common, at 65. 

Imports of diamonds and other precious 
stones at New York in 1912 amounted to 
about $40,500,000. Prices advanced about 25 
per cent. during the year. 


Alaska’s commerce with the States and 
with foreign countries in 1912 has been the 
largest in the territory’s history, amount- 
ing to nearly $63,000,000. The leading ex- 
ports were: gold, $17,200,000; copper ore, 
$5,000,000; canned salmon, $13,200,000; 
other fish, $1,100,000. In the canning in- 
dustry 14,800 persons are employed. 


The number of beef cattle received at the 
Chicago stock yards this year was less by 
281,298 than the number received in 1911, 
but $3,282,736 more was paid for them. ~ 


In its annual report the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, speaking of its export 
trade, says that “owing to our higher wages, 
lack of a merchant marine, lack of foreign 
banks to finance machine purchases, and 
weakness in the consular service, foreign 
competitors, particularly in Germany and 
England, have a great advantage.” 

The Comptroller of the Currency has is- 
sued an order to all national bank examin- 
ers, and a notice to directors of such banks, 
that bank directors will be held personally 
liable for losses on loans made in excess of 
the limit prescribed by law. 








